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XVII. 

Observations on the Language of Chaucer. 
(Based on Wright's Edition of the Canterbury Tales, Harleian MS. No. 7334.) 

By F. J. CHILD, 

PROFESSOR IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 



(Communicated June S, 1862.) 



The object of this paper is to do something towards ascertaining the forms of 
words used by Chaucer. This is a matter which is entirely unsettled, though a 
right understanding of it is of great importance for the history of English, and 
an indispensable preliminary to the constructing of an accurate text of the poet. 
In seeking to throw some light upon the many questions involved, some of which 
I have not the least expectation, and do not make the slightest pretence, of decid- 
ing at present, I shall not go beyond Wright's edition of the Canterbury Tales, 
which I have reason to believe a substantially correct reproduction of one of the 
best manuscripts. The Canterbury Tales do not indeed comprise the half of all 
Chaucer's poetry, but they extend to more than seventeen thousand verses, in the 
course of which it is clear that all the most important grammatical forms must 
repeatedly occur. The utility, for our purpose, of an examination of the rest of 
the poems would therefore not be great, even were they accessible in a trustworthy 
shape : and this is not the case. On the other hand, a comparison of several, 
if not all, of the best manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales, is of the greatest conse- 
quence, and since such a comparison, under existing circumstances, cannot be made, 
many difficulties, as will soon be seen, must be left undecided. Still, a careful and 
minute inspection of one good text of the Canterbury Tales cannot fail to yield re- 
sults of some value; for, should no other purpose be answered, the points in the 
subject of inquiry that most need elucidation will at any rate be strongly brought out. 
It must perhaps be acknowledged to be an extraordinary thing, and to English- 
vox,, vm. 58 
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men humiliating, that, though Chaucer has had a real popularity of nearly five 
hundred years, no readable edition of any part of his works, not even of the glo- 
rious Canterbury Pilgrimage, has been given to the world, — readable, I mean, to a 
person who is exacting with regard to grammar, and who insists on having the 
genuine forms of Chaucer's English; for the merits of Tyrwhitt's labors in other 
respects can never be denied. It may not be a matter of surprise that Englishmen 
should only of late have begun the study of the history of their language for the 
intrinsic interest of the subject, but it does seem a little remarkable that the tran- 
scendent excellence of Chaucer, which has always been more or less felt and con- 
fessed, should not long ago have excited attention to the laws of the English tongue 
at his particular epoch. It is quite certain, however, that we ourselves have not yet 
much to boast of, unless it be a little more curiosity, and we must take care that the 
mere accident of our living at a time when the philology of the modern languages 
is a favorite study do not make us unjust to our predecessors. We are a long 
way off from a knowledge of the English of the fourteenth century, and still 
further from a satisfactory edition of Chaucer. 

Indeed, there is reason to doubt (and the editors may find some comfort in the 
thought) whether there ever was an accurate copy of a .poem by Chaucer, except 
his own, or a manuscript corrected by his hand. Certainly this would not be an 
absolutely extravagant inference from what he says " unto his own Scrivener." 

" Adam Scrivener, if ever it thee befalle, 
Boece or Troilus for to write newe, 
Under thy long locks thou maist have the scalle, 
But after my making thou write more trewe ! 
So oft a day I mot thy werke renewe, 
It to correct, and eke to rubbe and scrape ; 
And all is thorow thy negligence and rape." 

Adam Scrivener was only the first in a long line of corrupters, all of whom must 
take their share of the imprecation pronounced upon carelessness and haste. But 
we are not to put all the blame off upon the crime of Adam and his tribe. Adam 
may have been heedless and stupid; but, however heedless and stupid, he might 
justly plead the unsettled state of the language in part excuse. It was undoubt- 
edly very hard for an humble scribe to remember and observe all the nice differ- 
ences between the courtly style of his patron and the vulgar dialect, and numerous 
errors were inevitable. These errors would of course be multiplied in a second 
copy, for "no ass has written but some ass has read." In view of the want of 
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uniformity in the language and of the negligence of copyists, Chaucer thought the 
prospect of his verses being preserved as he wrote them very unpromising, and he 
expresses his apprehension thus in an important passage towards the end of Troi- 
lus and Cressida: 

" And for there is so gret diversity 
In Englissh and in writynge of our tonge, 
So preye I God that non myswrite the, 
Ne the mysmetere for defaute of tonge." 

This anxiety of Chaucer about the writing and reading of his verses was a thou- 
sand times justified by the course of events. If he could not get his poems correctly 
transcribed and pronounced in his own day, there was no sort of chance that his 
language and metre would pass unscathed through the revolution English was 
to undergo in the next century, even on the supposition that some care was taken 
to perpetuate the original. But no such care was taken. On the contrary, if we 
are to believe Mr. Wright, " copyists invariably altered what they copied to the 
form of the language at the time in which they wrote, and, which is still more 
embarrassing, to the local dialect of the county in which they lived." When 
manuscripts ceased to be produced, there was naturally a conclusion to the multi- 
plication of diversity in this way. Such errors and alterations of copyists as had 
been made were then fixed by printing, and to these were added the usual blun- 
ders of the press and the deliberate corruptions of editors. 

As the old printed editions of Chaucer have been entirely superseded, we need 
not spend time upon them. The Canterbury Tales were first printed about 1475, 
by Caxton, from a bad manuscript, and six years after from a better. Some ten 
reprints, with the addition of other poems, followed, the last in 1721, by Urry, whose 
only rule for editing Chaucer was his own ignorant fancy, and who produced, as 
Tyrwhitt gently says, by far the worst text that was ever published. The first 
serious attempt to restore the genuine text of the Canterbury Tales was made by 
Tyrwhitt in 1775, three hundred years after they were first printed by Caxton. 
Tyrwhitt's edition of the Canterbury Tales has enjoyed the highest reputation, and 
the estimation in which it has been held is in great part deserved, and ought to 
be permanent. He " collated or consulted " about twenty-five manuscripts, illus- 
trated the Tales with many admirable notes, to which very little has since been 
added, and drew up a very good Glossary of the whole works of Chaucer. The 
weak point of Tyrwhitt's edition of the Canterbury Tales is the text, which was 
formed on a wrong principle and without sufficient philological knowledge. Tyr- 
whitt, to be sure, made some attempt to ascertain the laws of Chaucer's language, 
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and the comparative value of the manuscripts he employed, but the grammatical 
rules he has given us are both inadequate and inaccurate, while he puts at the 
head of the five manuscripts to which he ascribes most credit a very "incorrect 
and carelessly written volume,"* part vellum, part paper (Harl. MS. 7335), and 
excludes from this list the very best manuscript in the Museum (Harleian 7334). 
We do not know on what principles the order of the manuscripts used was settled, 
but correct philological principles were certainly not the guide. One manuscript was 
taken as a standard for a time, then another, and then a third. The impropriety of 
such a procedure is obvious on a moment's reflection, and will be forcibly felt, if 
what has been said of the unsettled state of English at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and of the liberties taken by copyists, is borne in mind. The natural result of 
an arbitrary compounding of a dozen manuscripts, representing the dialects of various 
dates and localities, (not without an admixture of the idiosyncrasies of their respec- 
tive writers,) is an artificial text, conformable to the actual speech of no time, place, 
tribe, or individual. And this, so far as we can see, was the process of Tyrwhittf 
The Harleian manuscript No. 7334 was made the basis of a new edition of the 
Canterbury Tales, prepared by Mr. Wright for the Percy Society (1847-51). This 
manuscript was "collated throughout" with the Lansdowne MS. 851, in the British 
Museum (which seems to be Tyrwhitt's W), and as far as the Wife of Bath's 
Tale with two others. The collations, however, do not extend to grammatical 
minutiae, and though the editor informs us that he has corrected many obvious 
errors, we may regard the text as essentially a reprint of the Harleian MS. 7334. 
As such it is of great value, but it is, nevertheless, by no means a satisfactory, or 
even a comfortably readable text. The number of manifest errors still left is 
considerable, the number of probable ones enormous. Hundreds of lines are in- 
complete, and long passages exhibit much irregularity of language and metre. On 

* These are the words of Sir Frederic Madden, in answer to an inquiry of mine. 

t Through the kindness of my friend, H. T. Parker, Esq. of London, a zealous lover of Chaucer, I have 
in my possession Tyrwhitt's original collations of nearly all the MSS. in the Museum and at Cambridge men- 
tioned in his list The Oxford collations are riot included. Tyrwhitt took an old printed copy, and corrected 
it minutely on the margins according to the various MSS. which he adopted as authoritative, sometimes chang- 
ing at an interval of less than a page, sometimes keeping on with one and the same for ten pages. He then 
entered the various readings of other MSS. on blank leaves. Those marked in his list A, C, Cx , T, W, are 
most used. The marginal corrections are, more than half the time, made according to A, the inferior codex 
spoken of above ; about one third of the time according to Q . C (the excellent Harleian MS. 7334) is the 
guide for only the first two pages of the Prologue, but is collated throughout. For exactness' sake, I mention 
that the Persones Tale is wanting in these collations, except the very beginning. 
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the other hand, there are long passages which appear to be but very slightly cor- 
rupted from the original, the metre being regular, and certain plain grammatical laws 
uniformly observed.* 

Whether the day will ever come when a text of Chaucer will be constructed 
upon just principles, is more than can be predicted.^ Manuscripts of the Canter- 
bury Tales and of Troilus and Cressida are very numerous, but no pains have been 
taken to collect a list of those that are known, or to settle their relative value. 
Had Chaucer been a German, the existing manuscripts would have been zealously 
hunted up, strictly classified, and faithfully compared and studied, and we should 
have had only too many editions. It is not desirable that a new edition of Chaucer 
should be undertaken, until" a man is found who is both competent to the task 
and willing to make thorough work with the manuscripts. It is, therefore, perhaps 
to be regretted that Mr. Bell's eight neat volumes, recently published, ever saw 
the light, as they are likely to block the way to something better for a good while. 

That diversity in English which made Chaucer apprehensive of damage to his 
verses may have been so considerable, that we could not be sure of restoring them 
to perfect purity, even if we had several manuscripts of the date 1400 before us. 
But by far the larger part of the irregularities and corruptions with which the text 
is now loaded are undoubtedly of later origin, and there is no reason why, (if we 
are allowed only to take for granted that Chaucer had an ear, and meant to write 
good metre,J) by taking pains enough, by a patient comparison of apparently un- 

* Naturally enough, it is often the less interesting passages which are most incorrect ; for instance, the 
Monk's Tale, which almost made " oure ost " fall down for sleep, and seems to have had the same effect upon 
the copyist. 

t And whether an attractive and easily intelligible popular edition of the Canterbury Tales is, for moral 
reasons, desirable, is more than I will assert. 

% Of course, unless Chaucer wrote good metre, there is an end to all inquiry into the forms of his language. 
Nothing can be more absurd than Dr. Nott's theory upon this point (Surrey and Wyatt, Vol. I., Dissertation), 
or more just than Tyrwhitt's remarks, which, however, did Nott no good. " The great number of verses, sound- 
ing complete even to our ears, which is to be found in all the least-corrected copies of his works, authorizes us 
to conclude that he was not ignorant of the laws of metre. Upon this conclusion, it is impossible not to ground 
a strong presumption that he intended to observe the same laws in many other verses which seem to us 
irregular ; and if this was really his intention, what reason can be assigned sufficient to account for his having 
failed so grossly and repeatedly, as is generally supposed, in an operation which every ballad-monger in our 
days, man, woman, or child, is known to perform with the most unerring exactness, and without any extraordi- 
nary fatigue ? " (Essay, Part; II. § xii.) Tyrwhitt was perfectly right in saying that the greatest part of Chau- 
cer's heroic verses, when properly written and pronounced, are of eleven syllables. Whether the eleven-syllable 
verse is as agreeable to us as the decasyllabic, is another matter. Is it not surprising, then, that a man of 
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corrupted verses, followed by a collation of good contemporary manuscripts, and 
of the forms of earlier and contemporary authors, we should not at last obtain a 
text approximately correct, and perhaps better than most of those in circulation 
at his own day. I have in these notes attempted only to make a beginning, 
by setting down minutely all the principal forms of words found in one copy of 
the Canterbury Tales, equally those which conform to rule and those which do not. 
While passing over as of no consequence irregularities found in imperfect or other- 
wise faulty verses, I have taken care not to force any verse into conformity with 
supposed rule, by making emendations, however probable. The number of excep- 
tions to such rules as I have thought myself justified in laying down, is sometimes 
considerable. A comparison of another manuscript of the same class and age as 
the Harleian 7334, would test the reality of these exceptions, and I think would 
cause many of them to disappear. I am in hopes soon to be able to employ for 
this purpose an exact copy of the beautiful manuscript formerly belonging to the 
Duke of Bridgewater, and now in the possession of Lord Ellesmere, which, to judge 
from the Prologue, the only portion I have as yet seen, affords a most excellent 
text. I must also call attention to the fact that sufficient care is not taken by 
editors of ancient manuscripts to render correctly the contracted terminations used 
by the scribes. It is unnecessary to point out, that, unless these terminations have 
been faithfully attended to and rightly interpreted in the printed copy of the manu- 
script I have' used, many irregularities and errors may arise from that cause alone. 
There are countless cases in which a final n (indicated in manuscripts by a stroke 
over the foregoing vowel) may be presumed to have existed originally, though 
not preserved in this manuscript. 

The purpose of this paper being, as stated at the beginning, to do something 
towards ascertaining the forms of words used by Chaucer (including inflections), the 
notes upon that subject are intended to be complete, to the extent of the informa- 
tion to be derived from the one text employed. Not so with the Miscellaneous 
Notes, subjoined to the others. 

A partial examination of Gower (in the new edition, which is much more hand- 
some than accurate) shows that he employs substantially the same forms as Chaucer. 
Nevertheless, there are slight differences. A thorough comparison both of the Con- 
sense and taste should write as follows ? " At the same time, many of his lines evidently consist (even on this 
theory) of ten syllables only ; and such a construction of verse, for ordinary purposes, is become so much more 
agreeable to modern usage and taste, that his poetry had better be so read whenever it can be done, even at the 
cost of thereby somewhat violating the exactness of the ancient pronunciation." — Craik's Hist. Eng. Lit., I. 249. 
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fessio Amantis and of Piers Ploughman is much to be desired. Passing by inflec- 
tions, many English words which now end in a consonant formerly ended in a 
vowel. When did the change take place 1 ? The shortening process seems to have 
begun by Chaucer's time, but not to have been far advanced. The question has 
not been hitherto made of any importance, but it is of great consequence, and 
ought plainly not to be neglected in the new Dictionary of the Philological Soci- 
ety, from which so much is hoped. In the Rules prescribed by the Committee 
of this Society, collectors are enjoined in general terms to notice all the varieties 
of form that are now obsolete, but in a special rule they are told that " wode for 
wood and sunne for sun are unimportant." Is it likely that, without more explicit 
directions, all the obsolete varieties of form will receive due attention 1 

Among Mr. Guest's many contributions to our knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, there are very valuable remarks on Chaucer in the History of English 
Rhythms, and in the Proceedings of the Philological Society. I must also, while 
differing from some of the author's views, mention with great respect an essay on 
the Language of Chaucer, based on Tyrwhitt's text, by F. G. Gesenius (De Lingua 
Chauceri, a Doctor's Dissertation, Bonn, 1847). Mr. Gesenius has continued his 
study of Chaucer, and has communicated papers deserving attention to the Archiv 
fur das Studium der neueren Sprachen. 



Notation. — The numbers refer to the text of the Canterbury Tales, as printed 
in three volumes by the Percy Society. A reprint of this text in Cooke's Universal 
Library was used for some time, on account of the convenience of having the whole 
in a single volume, and it is possible that there may be a few discrepancies between 
the two impressions. There are also a few errors in the numbering of the lines in 
the Percy Society edition, and now and then certain doubtful lines are not counted 
in the numbering, which nevertheless are here referred to in regular order. It can 
be only extremely seldom (if ever) that embarrassment will arise from any of these 
causes, and the matter is alluded to merely to forestall the suspicion of even a trifling 
carelessness. 

The prose parts of the Canterbury Tales are referred to by volume and page of 
the Percy Society edition. 

The sign f following a number denotes that the word referred to is the final 
word of the verse. S. denotes Anglo-Saxon, L. Layamon, O. the Ormulum, rh. 
rhymed with. 
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The sign ( A ) is here used to denote all long vowels in Saxon words, without dis- 
tinction of variety; the double dot (") over a vowel, to denote that the vowel is pro- 
nounced; the italic type, to denote a vowel elided; (") to indicate that a vowel 
(not elided) is silent (or slurred over) ; the grave accent, to mark the emphatic 
syllable of a word. The acute accent will be used only with words which in French 
end in 6, in which cases the vowel is so marked in the original text. 

Words or letters added to the text are enclosed in brackets, as [e] : words or letters 
which I think ought to be omitted from the text are enclosed in parentheses, as (e). 

I have generally used Ettmiiller's Lexicon Anglosaxonicum (Quedlinburg and Leip- 
sic, 1851), in preference to Bosworth. 



NOUNS. 



§ 1. Nouns which in Anglo-Saxon end in a vowel 
terminate in Chaucer uniformly in €. 

§ 2. First Declension of Anglo-Saxon Nouns. 
Neuters. (I. 1. Risk.) 

eere (S. eare, O. sere), 6218, 6603 f, 8603 f. 
yhe, ye (S. eage, O, ejhe), 10 f, 3018 f, 4700 f, 
8109 f, etc. 

§ 3. Masculines. (I. 2.) 

ape (S. apa), 3933, 7046 f, 13241 f, 1539 6 f. 

asse (S. assa, O. asse), 16798f. 

balke (S. balca, bolca), 3918 f. 

bane (S. bana, bona, L. bone, bane), 1099, 1683 f, 

16446 f. 
bere (S. bera), 2144, 1642 f. [2060 f, e?J 
bi-leeve (S. ge-leafa, L. i-lsefe, O. larfe), 3456, 11445 f, 

11991 f, 12355 f. 
bowe (S. boga), 17044, 108 f, 9888 f, 17061 f. 

bowe, 2897. 
elifte (S. clyfa), 7727 f. 
erede (S. crMa), 12975 f. 
crouke (S. crocca), 4156 f. 
euppe (S. cuppa, L. cuppe), 134, 10930 f. 
drope (S. dropa, L. drope), 12450 (131, bad line), 
dwale (S. dwala), 4159 f. 

blosme (S. bldstma, bldsma, O. blosstme), 3324 
(blosme upon). 



fane (S. fana), 8872 f. 

feere (S. fera, ge-fgra, L. i-vere*), 4748 f, 4815 f, 

6506 f, 8989 f. 
foode (S. foda, O. fode), 7463 f. 
galle (S. gealla, O. galle), 6522 f, 11986 f, 12725 f, 

15833 f. 
grame (S. grama, L. grame), 13331 f. 
hare (S. hara), 191 f, 686 f, 1812 f, 15167 f. 
harre (S. heorra), 552 f. 
hawe (S. haga), 6240 f, 14270 f. 
hiwe (S. hiwa), 9659 f. 
housbonde, housebonde (S. husbonda, L. husbonde, 

hosebonde), 6034 f, 6062 f, 14578 f, 5612 f, 5959 f. 
housbond, 6085, 8597, (6107?) : housebond, 
16850 : housebonde, 8574. 
hope (S. hopa, L. O. hope), 12798, 2437, 10802, 

12606 f. 
hope, 88. 
hunte (S. hunta, L. hunte, O. hunnte), 2020. 
hunt, 2014, bad line ; 2630, hunt[e] as. 
hyne (S. hina), 605 f, 13247 f. 
knave (S. cnafa, cnapa, L. cnave, O. cnape), 3434, 

3469, 5135, 5142, 8320, 8323, etc. 

gere (S. gearwa, geara), 367? 354f? ger, 2182 f? 

* i-verera also occurs ; but it may be observed, once for 
all, that that form of noun, frequent in Layamon, is not 
cited in these lists. 
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knotte (S. cnotta), 10715, 10721. 

kyte (S. cita, cyta), 1181, 10938, 10939. 

lappe (S. lappa), 688 f, 8461 f, 10949 f, 11940 f. 

leere (S. lira), 15268 f. 

lippe (S. lippa), 133. 

make (S. maca, O. macche, make), 5667, 2558 f, 

5120 f, 12152 f, 15203 f. 
mawe (S. maga), 4906 f, 15234 f, 14411 f. 
moone (S. m6na, L. O. mone), 3515, 4296, 9759, 

11599. 
mouthe (S. mutha), Derte-mouthe, 391 f. 
name (S. nama, L. name, nome, O. name), 1439, 

1588, 12030, 12384, etc. 

name, 15128 : perhaps we should read "name is." 
nekke (S. hnecca), 238, 1220, 3916, 5859, etc. 

nek-bon, 6488? nekke boon, 16548. 
oxe (S. oxa, O. oxe), 8083, 13769, 16490, 16513. 
poke (S. poca), 3778, 4276 f. 
pope (S. papa, L. pape), 8678, 263 f, 645 f. 
pride (S. pryta, also pryt, II. 2, L. prude, prute), 
. 897 f, 9867 f, 14314 f, 15674 f, etc. 
prikke (S. pricca), 4539 f. 
reeve (S. refa, L. reve), 589, 617, 3901, 4323. 
schrewe (S. screawa), 17083, 5866 f, 5873 f, 6087 f, 
spearwe (S. spearwa), 628 f, 7386 f. [etc. 

stake (S. staca), 8580 f, 669 f. 
steede (S. stMa, L. stede), 2159, 2729, 10484, 

15162, etc. 
steede, 10438? 
steere (S. steSra, O. ster), 4868 f, 5253 f. 
sterre (S. steorra, L. steorre, sterre, O. sterrne), 

2061 f. 
stikke (S. sticca), 13193, 13199. 
tene (S. tedna, L. teone, O. tene), 3108 f. 
tyme (S. tima, L. O. time), 44, 722, 864, 4056, 

4448, etc. (24 cases.) 
tyme, 9678, 1 0327, 10790, 12976, etc. (14 cases.) 
wele (S. wela, L. wele), 1274 f, 3103 f, 13530 f. 

wele, 8847. 
welle (S. wella, also wylle, 1. 3, well, II. 2, L. welle), 

5597, 7924, 1535 f, 11689 f. 
welle, 8091. 
wete (S. waeta, also waete, I. 3, O. waete), 13115 f. 
wille (S. willa, also wille, I. 3, L. wille, O. wille), 

2671, 7986, 8202, 10315, etc. 

schoppe (S. sceoppa?), 4376, 4374 f. 

stele (S. stela, Jun. ap. Bosw., steel, II. 2, Ettm.), 

3783 f, 6531 f. 
webbe (S. webba), 364, "a webbe, a dyer." 

vol. viii. 59 



another form: will (S. will, II. 2, L. i-wil, O. will), 

3875, 3878, 3885, 8052, etc. 

wille, 11016? 
wrecche (S. wrecca, L. wraecche, O wrecche), 933, 
7645f,12396f, 13014 f. 

§ 4. Feminines. (I. 3.) 

almesse (S. selmsesse, O. allmess), 4588 f. 
arwe (S. arewe, L. arewe, arwe), 11424. 
belle (S. belle, O. belle), 171 f, 14077 f, 14407 f, 

16266 f. 
berye (S. berige, berie), 207 f. 
cappe (S. cappe), 588 f, 687 f, 3145 f. 
cheeke (S. c€ce, ceace), 6374f, 15524 f: cheeke, 

15529, — bad verse, 
chirche (S. cyrice, L. chirche, O. kirrke), 7391, 

7775, 13744, 13793, etc. 
cloote (S. elate), 12505. 
cote (S. cote), 2459 f. 
crowe (S. crawe), 17175, 17062 f, 17294 f, 2694 f. 

crow, 17172. 
deepe (S. dype, deSpe), 4875 f. 
dowfe (S. dufe), 10013, 13812. 
erthe (S. eorthe, L. O. eorthe, erthe), 1248, 8079, 

8557,10707. 
flye (S. fleoge, flyge), 4350, 14582 f, 10178 f. 
glose (S. glose), 7374 f, 7502 f. 
harpe (S. hearpe, L. harpe), 6039. 
heepe (S. heSpe), 15158 f. 
heire (S. haere, L. here), 12061 f. 
herte (S. heorte, L. heorte, O. heorrte, herrte), 955, 

956, 1146, 2651, 6354, etc. (40 cases.) 

herte, 10526, 8062, 9113, 16301 : hert, 9113. 
(7 cases.) 
hose (S. hose, L. hose), 3931 f. 
howve (S. hufe), 3909 f. 
larke (S. laverce), 1493, 2212. 
lilie (S. lilje), 2180, 12019, 12015 f, 11955 f. 
mare (S. mere, myre), 17010 f, 4053 f, 693 f. 
masse (S. maasse, L. masse, O. messe), 7331, 9768, 

14662,15047. 
myte (S. mite), 1560 f, 7543 f, 12439 f, 12561 f. 
nightyngale (S. nihtegale), 98 f, 3377 f, 15245 f, 
oule(S. ule), 6663 f. " [17068 f. 

wone (S. wuna, L. wune), 337 f? 14915 f? wone, 

1066. 
wright' (S. wyrhta, L. wurhte), 616: wright[e],a 

carpenter ? 
birch' (S. birce, also birc, II. 3), birch' asp, 2923 ? 
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panne (S. panne), 13243, 13138 f, 7196 f. 

pan, rh. man, 1167, 15438 ! 
pipe (S. pipe), 567. 
pirie (S. pirige), 10091 f, 10099 f. 
pisse-myre (S. -mire), 7407 f. 
pose (S. ge-pose, Bosw.), 4150 f, 16994f. 
rake (S. race), 289 f. 
rose (S. rose), 1040, 13448. 
scheete (S. scyte, scete), 12807 f. 
schere (S. sceare), 15542 f. 
schire (S. scire), 358 f, 586 f. 
schyne (S. seine), 388: "that on his schyne — a 

mormal hadde he." 
side (S. side, O. side), 1277, 2736, 9808, 9821, etc. 
snare (S. sneare, Bosw.), 1492 f, 4991 f, 17009 f. 
sonne (S. sunne, L. sunne, sonne, O. sunne), 30, 

1511, 2524, 10484, etc. 
swalwe (S. swalewe), 3258. 
targe (S. targe), 473 f, 977 f. 
throte (S. prote), 2460 f, 3218 f. 
tonge (S. tunge, L. O. tunge), 3894, 5319, 7232, 

13813, etc., etc. 
tonge, 10349. 
tonne (S. tunne, L. tunne), 1996, 5759, 3892 f, 8091 f. 
trappe (S. treppe, O. trapp), 11653 f, 11939 f. 
wake (S. wsecce, O. wecche), 2960, 2962. 
wenche (S. wencle, O. wennchell), 3971, 4165, 4192, 

6944, etc. 
wicche-craft (S. wicce, O. wicche), 6885. 
wise (wise, L. O. wise), 9927, 17309, 5312, 5692, etc. 
wise, 2189. 

§ 5. In the following the final e has been ab- 
sorbed by y or w.* 

play (S. plega, L. pkeje), 1127 f, 8906 f, 9404 f, 

14528 f. 
lady (S. hkefdige, L. lsefdi, O. laflfdij), 1145, 1351, 
sty (S. stige), 7411 f. [1351, 14885. 

herberw, herberwh, herbergh (S. hereberge, L. her- 

berwe, O. herrberrjhe), 405, 767, 4117, 4143, 

11347. 
widow, widw (S. widuwe, L. widewe, O. widewe, 

widdwe), 6609, 6626, 7166, 7201, 14913, 14920, 

16307. 

But widowe, widewe, 14997, 255. See § 91b. 

tapstere (S. taeppestre), 241 f ? tapster, 3336. 

* nevew, 15890, is from the French neveu, not from 
S. nefa, whence comes the Old English and modern col- 
loquial form neve, nevie. 



In the following the final e seems to have been 
transposed from after I (as is often the case after r). 

■ fithul (S. fithele), 298. 
ladel (S. hlsedle), 2022, 16983. 
wesil (S. waesle), 3234. 
whistel (S. hwistle), 4153. 



§ 6. The following cases are exceptions to §§ 3, 4. 
pith (S. pitha), 6057 f. 
beech (S. b6ce, be6ce), 12856 f: 2925 ? 
kers (S. cerse), 3754 f. 
stot (S. stotte), 7125, 7212, 617 f. 

§ 7. Second Declension op Anglo-Saxon 
Nouns. — Masculines. (II. 2.) 

awe (S. ege, L. eje, O. ajhe), 656 f, 16045 f. 
bale (S. bealu, L. balu, bale), 13409 f. 
cheese (S. cyse, cese), 7329 f. 

cheese, 3628, suspicious verse: "Wright, cheese 
with, Tyr., chese and. 
ende (S. ende, L. O. ende), 1867, 4901, 7037, 

15 f, etc. 
ende, 197. 
hate (S. hete, L. haete, O. hete), 6331 f, 13826 f, 

16074f. 
hate, 13640. 
hegge (S. hege), 16704. 
herde (S. hirde, O. hirde), 605, 12120. 
hyve (S. hyfe, inc. gen.), 16878, 7275 f. 
ire (S. yrre, inc. gen., O. irre), 1661, 1764, 7593, 

17210, 17220. 

ire, 7575 : rh. squire (?), 7671. 
leche (S. laece, lece, L. keche), 3902 f, 7474 f, 7538 f, 

1 1984 f, 14331 f. 
lye (S. lyge), 3017 f, 3391 f, 5609 f, 12527 f, 13055 f. 
mede (S. meadu), 89 f, 6443 f, 10105 f, 11459 f. 
myre (S. myre), 510 f, 6554f, 16937 f. 
pilwe-beer (S. pyle), 696. 
reye (S. ryge, Bosw.), 7328 f. 
skathe (S. scseSpe, inc. gen., Bosw.), 448 f, 9048 f. 
tete (S. tite, also tit), 3704 f. 
whete (S. hwnete), 5725, 4312 f, 13863 f, 14278 f. 

come (S. cyme, L. cume, come, O. come), 12271 ? 

" come and." 
mere-mayd (S. mere, L. mere), 16756 ? 
mete (S. mete, also mett, L. O. mete), 127, 15910 

10932 f. But mete, 136, 345, 9795, 10384. 
see (S. sae, inc. gen., L. O. sse), always monosyllable 

278, 700, 4914, 4963 f, etc. 
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Termination 
-schipe * 
(S-scipe). 



Termination 

-ere in 

Saxon 

nouns, 

signifying 

for the 
most part 
an agent. 



§ 8. Exceptions. 

felawschipe, 476. 

friendschipe (S. freondscipe), 430. 

lordschipe (S. hlafordscipe), 1627, 

rh. felawschipe. 
worschip (S. weorthscipe), 12560. 
f carter, 7122, 7124, 7141. 
hopper (S. hoppere), 4034, 4037. 
lovere, 1381 ? 

mellere, 547 ? 4044 ? 544, rh. mere, 
. 3167, rh. forbere : miller, 3923, 3993, 

3998, 4008, 4094. 
outrydere (S. utridere, L. ridere), 166? 
sleper (S. skepere), 16377. 
wonger (S. wangere), 15320 f, 
rh. destrer, Fr. destrier. 



It is quite as likely as not that in the third and 
fourth cases cited the final e of mellere was pro- 
nounced. Concerning this doubtful e after -r, see 
further on, § 84. 

§ 9. Third Declension of Anglo-Saxon 
Nouns. — Neuters. (III. 1.) 

ale (S. ealu, ealo), 343, 669, 13736, 3130 f, 13730 f. 

ancle (S. ancle), 1662. 

mele (S. melu, O. mele), 4040, 3937 f, 4243 f. 

mele, 4051, 4068. * 
spere (S. spere, L. spere, sper), 15289, 1641 f? 

4879 f ? 

spere, 2712. 
werre (S. werre, L. weorre, werre), 5972, 47 f, 

1449 f: werrg, 1289. 
wyte (S. wite, O. wite), 12881 f. 

§ 10. Masculines. (IDT. 2.) 
lake (S. lacu, lagu, L. lake, Icec), 5851 f, 16698 f. 

§ 11. Feminines. (III. 3.) 

breede (S. brado), 2918, 1972 f, 13156 f, 15646 f. 
care (S. cearu, L. O. care), 1491 f, 4934f, 14611 f, 
15170 f. 

stree (S. strea), 2920, 2935 f, ee (as before in see), 
pronounced as e : straw (from the other S. form 
straw), 11007. 

* The length of the words compounded with this ter- 
mination may perhaps account for the final e being soon 
dropped. » 



elde (S. yldo, also, yld, II. 3, L. aside, mid, O. elde), 

6789, 6797, 3883 f. 
fare (S. faru, L. fare, fore), 1811 f, 4989 f. 
gappe (S. geapu, Bosw.), 1641, 1647 f. 
hele (S. haelo, L. hele, O. hsele), 1273 f, 3104 f, 

13531 f. 
hete (S. ha?to, L. hate, O. hsete), 12448 f, 12506 f, 

13336 f, 13453 f. 
lawe (S. lagu, also, lag, II. 3, L. laje, lawe, O. lajhe), 

311, 4177, 4178, 7471, etc. 
nave (S. nafu), 7848 f. 
nose (S. nasu, nosu), 152, 559, 7846. 

nose, 123, 2169. 
sake (S. sacu, L. O. sake), 10039, 6945 f, 7299 f, 

7314 f, 8131 f. 

sake, 539, 1319, 1802. 
sawe (S. sagu, L. sage), 1165 f, 1528 f, 6241 f, 

12619 f. 
schame (S. scamu, O. shame), 12433, 13335, 1557 f, 

3052 f. 
schonde (S. scandu, scondu, O. shande), 15316 f. 
schadwe, shawe (S. sceadu, also II. 2), 4430, 4365 f, 

6968 f: schadwe he, 4430. 
scole (S. scolu), 7768, 9443, 14909, 14915. 
sowe (S. sugu), 2021, — bad line, 
spade (S. spadu, also, spad, II. 3), 555 f. 
tale (S. talu, L. O. tale), 36, 3128, 4466, 5545, 

7253. (29 cases.) 

"tale yit," 13875, e elided before y? 
trouthe (S. tredwSo, L. treoutJe, O. trowwpe), 3502, 

6595, 6633, 6986, etc. (16 cases.) 

trouthe, 10959, 11071, 11905 : trouth, 10262 : in 
all, 4 cases, 
ware (S. waru, Bosw.), 4560 f, 14467 f. 

§ 12. Exceptions. 

III. 2. sone (S. sunu, L. sune, sone, O. sune), 1965, 

11000, 15669. 
But sone, 6733, 7655, 8524, 8552, 12345, 

15016, 15889, 16597, 17250, etc., etc. 
woode (S. wudu, L. wude, wode, O. wude), 110, 

15181. 

dore (S. dura, also, dyr, II. 3, L. O. dure), 1989, 

13065, 13145, 14624, etc. 

But dore, 2424, 3471, 3482, 3634, etc. 
highte (S. heahoo), 2921 f: but 4432, rh. with 

bright (brighte?), 17298, rh. right. 
mayne, meigne, contracted (S. menigeo, mengeo, 

O. maene), 1260, 7627 f, 10310 f, 14459 f. 
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But woode, 2932, 7755, 10727, 15742 : wood, 

1620. 
III. 3. answar (S. andswaru, L. answare, 0. annd- 

sware), 6492. 
love (S. lufu, also, lufe, I. 3, L. lufe, love, 0. lufe), 

260, 674, 6096, 6336, 14569. (5 eases.) 

But love, 1137, 1756, 1807, 2226, 2262, 2308, 
2316, etc., etc. (17 cases.) 

§ 13. Many nouns which in Anglo-Saxon end in 
a consonant have in Chaucer the termination e, de- 
rived from an oblique case of the old inflection.* 

Two forms not infrequently occur ; one with, and 
the other without, the vowel. By the dropping of 
this vowel in later English, the primitive form is 
restored. Though this secondary, transitional form 
in e is found in Layamon and the Ormulum (quite 
frequently with Feminines of the second Saxon de- 
clension), yet it is by no means so common as in 
Chaucer.f 

§ 14. Masculines and Neuters of the Second 
and Third Declensions. (II. 1, 2, III. 1, 2.) 

bedde (S. bedd, «., L. bed, dat. bedde, O. bed, o 
bedde), to, 4157, 4158, 12069 ; in, 9925, etc. 
bed, to, 4217 f; in, 4204 f; unto, 4256. 
berne (S. bern, «., L. bserne, O. berrne), on, 13812 f. 
bissemare (S. bismer,w., bisemar, bisemsere),of, 3963 f. 
bladde (S. Used, n.), ace, 620 f. 
borwe (S. borg, m., L. borh), to, 10910 f. 
botme (S. botm, m.), to, 13249. 
brede (S. bread, «., L. bred), of, 7422. 
brembre (S. brgmber, m.), nom., 15157. 
bronde (S. brond, m., L. brond), out of, 15313 f. 

arme (S. earm, m.), 158, probably an error ; 2918, 

should be armes. 
bore (S. Mr, m.), ace. 2072 f? 

* A few familiar parallel formations in other modern 
languages may be mentioned. Lat. radix, Ital. radice; 
animal, animale ; cupido, cupidine ; imago, immagine ; nix, 
neve; latro, ladrone; honor, onore; libertas, libertate; 
voluptas, voluttate. So in colloquial Romaic, as com- 
pared with Greek : — Greek, \ay.iras, Romaic, \afnrd8a ; 

XV"' XV va i ""£» "vkto.. 

f As it is possible that some may think the forms in e 
of the Masculine and Neuter nouns to be oblique cases 
of a nominative, which (if it occurred) would be found 
to end in a consonant, the grammatical relations of these 
nouns are always indicated, but this (probably superflu- 
ous) trouble has not been taken with the Feminines. 



carte (S. craet, «., L. carte, O. karrte), nom. 7123 ; 
upon, 2043 ; in, 10107. 

cart, nom. 16522; ace. 7121, 7136, 16533. 
childe (S. cild, »., L. child, childe, O. child, wiJ)J> 
childe), nom. 5339, 14980, 15217 f; ace. 8459; 
with, 5140, etc. 

child, nom. 15221, 15228, 15241; ace. 8488, 
15768. 
corne (S. corn, «., L. O. corn), in, 14404 f. 
croppe (S. cropp, m.), in, 1534. 
cultre (S. culter n. (?)), nom. 3761, 3783, 3810. 
dale (S. dsel, n., L. dal, dale, O. dale), over, 15248 f; 
donge (S. dung, m.), of, 16504. [in, 16309 f. 

dong, of, 532, 16534. 
drynke (S. drinc, m., possibly also drinca, I. 2, L. 
drinc, drinke, O. drinnc, drinnke), ace. 1617, 
3411, 4918, 7481, etc. 
feere (S. faer, m.), for, 2346, 2688, 2932, 7286. 
feme (S. fearn, n.), of, 10569 f. 
folde (S. falud, fald), ace. 514 f; in, 1310 f. 
foote (S. f6t, m., L. fot, dat fote, O. fot, with fote), 

on, 10704 f; ace. 11489. 
fyre, fuyre (S. fyr, n., L. .fur, O. fir), on, 6553 f, 
7564 f, 7704 f. 
fyr, nom. 2921, 2935, 2948 ; in, 2947 ; unto, 2952. 
gate (S. geat, n., L. jaet, dat. jaete, O. gate), nom. 

14144 f; at, 7163 f. 
golde (S. gold, »., L. goW, dat. golde), with, 12138. 
grave (S. gnef, n.), in, 2780 f ; to, 14080 f. 
grounde (S. grand, m., L. grand, grunde, O. grand, 
to grunde), to, 5573 f; under, 11581 f; unto, 
15086 f; to, 16533 f. 
grove (S. graef, w.), til, 1480; of, 1604; in, 2862; 
bisyde, 16309. 
grove, to, 1690. 
-hede (termination, S.-had : L. child-hode, man-ede, 
occur in later text, O. ma^denn-had, ma^p-had, 
but in L. and O. this termination is rare), 
bretherhede, with, 513. 
chapmanhede, in, 14649 f. 
childhede, in, 14912 f. 
falshede, on, 13101 ; for, 13202 f. 
manhede, of, 758 ; ace. 1287 f. 

cole (S. col, n., L. col, dat. cole), ace. 13088 f ? nom. 

13124 ? of 12737 f, rh. vitriole, Fr. vitriol, 
derke (S. adj. dearc), in, 4336 f. 
dome (S. d6m, m., L. dom, dat. dome, O. dom), to, 

11240. 
fisshe (S. fisc, m., L. fisc, fisce), to? 180, bad line. 
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maydenhede, nom. 4450 f; ace. 5651 f, 8713 f, 

8742 f, 12054 f, etc. 
wommanhede, ace. 8951 f; of, 13274 f. 

brotherhed, of, 14453 ; maydenhode, ace. 
2331 ; humblehede, fro, 16158? 
heede (S. heafud, «., L. hsefd, hsefde, 0. haefedd),for, 
1056 f; upon, 14158 f. 
heed, sauf, 10404; heved, ace. 12294. 
heme (S. ern, n.), in, 11433 f. 
hevene (S. heofon, m., L. heovene, O. heoffne, heffne), 

of, 7588 f, 13400 f; in, 9513 f. 
hewe (S. hiw, L. heowe, O. hew, inn hewe), nom. 
1366; of, 460 f, 1040 f, 4557 f. 
hew, of, 1649 f. 
hole (S. hoi, n., L. hoi, dat. hole), in, 13209. 
-holme, Bromholme (S. holm, m., L. dat. holme), 

of, 4284 f. 
house (S. hus, «., L. hus, dat. huse, O. hus, inn huse), 

in, 5934. 
kynne (S. cynn, n., L. cun, dat. cunne, O. kinn), by, 

4036 f, 16969 f. 
leeke (S. leac, m.), 12723 f. 

leek, nom. 3877. 
liche (S. lie, «., L. O. lie, lich, dat. liche), nom. 

2960. 
londe (S. land, lond, L. lond, dat. londe, O. land, to 
lande), to, 4942 f; unto, 12878 f; in, 15295 f; on, 
16365 f. 
loode (S. hted), nom. 2920 f. 
loone (S. ten, n., L. ten), of, 7443 f, 14706 f. 
lyste (S. list, m.), in, 1715 ; ace. 1864. 
lyve (S. lif, n., L. lif, dat. live, O. lif), ace. 9111 f ; 
on, 2700 f, 3041 f, 5625 f. 

lif, ace. 1174f; during, 5740f; by, 9320f. 

{morne (S. morgen, morn, m., L. morjen, morje, 
morwe), nom. 360, 3236 ; morwen 10099. 
morwe, nom. 832, 14710; ace. 1494. 
mynde (S. mynd, «., also II. 3, O. minde), nom. 

13347 ; ace. 4947 ; in, 4846 f ; of, 15005f, etc. 
othe (S. a8, m., L. aS, oa<$, dat. oSe), nom. 1141. 
ace. oth, 3291 ? ooth, 120, should probably be 
oothe. 

keepe (S. ?), ace 8934; but keep, 400 f, 10272 f, 

etc. ; kepe, 6207 ; at 505 f should certainly be keep. 
mele (S. msel, «., L. mael, mele), ace. 4886 ; but mel, 

meel, 7356 f, 16319 f. 
schepe (S. scaep, »., O. shep), nom. 506 f, should 

certainly be scheep: cf. 6014, 13766, where the 

same rhyme occurs, 508, 16317. 



schippe (S. scip, »., L. scip, schip, dat. scipe, shipe), 

schip, in, 5032. [in, 4859. 

sithe (S. siS, m., L. siS, dat. siSe, O. si]>e), ace. 

sing.? 9183, 5153 f, 5575 f. 
sleepe (S. step, m., L. dat. stepe, O. step, stepe), 

of, 1046 ; in, 16498. 

sleep, in, 16420 ; for, 16283 f. 
smoke (S. sm6c, m., also I. 2, O. smec) nom. 5860 f ; 

with, 2002 f. 
sore (S. sar, n., L. sar, sor, dat. sare, sore), nom. 

2745 f ; of, 2851 f. 
sothe (S. s68, w., L. soS, so8e, O. sop, to sope), ace. 

12590 (rh. to the, but perhaps adverb), 6183 f; for, 

12095 f. 
spelle (S. spell, n., L. spel, dat. spelle, O. spell), to, 

15301 f. 
stalle (S. steall, «., O. stall), unto, 8083 f ; in, 16482 f, 

16490 f, 16513 f. 
style (S. stigel, m.), over, 10420 f, 14126 f. 
swyne (S. swin, «., L. swin, dat. swine, O. swin), 

nom. 16972 ; swyn, nom. 13971 f. 
temple (S. tempel, «.), toward, 13534. 
tothe (S. t68, m., O. topp), ace. 6184 f. 
towne (S. tun, m., L. tun, dat. tune, O. tun, to tune), 

of, 568 f, 7153 f; at, 7876 f; in, 15204 f. 

toun,acc. 7936, 11713f; unto, 896f; in, 14732f. 
wawe (S. wseg, m.), nom. 4888. 
wedde (S. wedd, »., L. dat. wedde), to, 1220 f, 14834 f. 
werke (S. weorc, n., L. wasrc, dat. wasree, O. weorrc, 

werrc), on, 5797 ; for, 13439 ; of, 11191 f. 
werk of, 11418 f. 
weye (S. weg, m., L. weie, wai, O. we3je), ace. 

793 f, 4805 f; by, 773 f; atte, 1124 f. 

contracted, way, 7118, 14176 f. 
whelpe (S. hwelp, m., O. whellp), nom. 259 f. 
whippe (S. hweop, m.), nom. 5757 f, 9545 f. 
wife (S. wif, «., L. wif, wive, O. wif, to wife), nom. 

6648; to, 1862 f. 
wronge (S. wrang, wrong, m.?), on, 11096. 

sighhe (as if from S. sic), with, 10811 f. 
swoune (as if from S. swun), on, 13668. 
teere (S. tear, m.) with, 4957 f, 15664 f; ace. 15547 f, 

16148 f. (?) 
walle (S. weall, m., L. wal, dat. walle), upon, 1970 f ; 

1 9 1 1 , rh. coraHe, which should be coral ( O. Fr. coral) . 
walle, 1990, wal, 1921, 1977, 1936 f. 
wyne (S. win, «., L. win, dat. wine, O. win), nom. 

10016 f. 
wyn, ace. 637, 14212, 639 f ; of, 336 f, 2910 f, etc. 
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yere (S. gear, »., L. jer, dat. gere, 0. jer), ace. 
4552 f ; by, 14909 f, 15545 f, etc. 
yer by yere, 8278 f, 14909 f ; yer, yeer, 1035, 
1445, 1731 f, 8487 f, etc. 

§ 15. The following merely drop a final n (com- 
pare Lat. and Ital. acumen, acume ; certamen, cer- 
tame ; vimen, vime). 
eve (S. asfen, m., L. aefen, heve, 0. efenn), nom. 

832, 4993 f; at, 5914 f. 
game (S. gamen, n., L. gamen, gome, game), nom. 

3405, 14701 f; ace. 855 f; in, 14244 f. 
game, nom. 2288, 3741. 
mayde (S. msegden, maeden, n., L. maiden, maide, 

O. majjdenn), nom. 8253, 12055, 14878; ace. 

6468, etc. 
mayden occurs 3202: before a, 2307, 6469; 2310? 

§ 16. Feminines op the Second Declension. 
(II. 3.) 

These nouns have in Anglo-Saxon all the oblique 
cases of the singular in e. 

beere (S. b»r, L. O. baere), 15036, 15038 f, 2879 f. 
bene (S. bean), 9296, 3770 f, 4514 f, 9139 f. 
boone (S. ben, O. bene), 2271 f, 2671 f, 9492 f, 

12162 f, etc. 
boote (S. bot, L. O. bote), 426 f, 6054 f. 
brigge (S. brycg, L. brugge), 3920 f. 
bryde (S. bryd, L. brude, O. brid), 9764. 

bruyd, 9694. 
burthe (S. beorth), 4612, 8278, 5982 f. 
bynne (S. binn), 595 f. 
dede (S. dsed, L. dede, O. daed), 661 f, 744 f, 4853 f, 

5311 f, etc., etc. 
doune (S. dun, O. dun), 15207 f. 
drede (S. drsed, L. dred, drede), 16648, 8010 f, 9031 f, 

12132 f, etc. 
fille (S.fyll), 1530 f, 7282 f. 
gifte (S. gift, L. jeft), 9185, 5685 f, 12203 f. 
gleede (S. glM, also masc), 1999 f, 3379 f, 4531 f, 

15870 f. 
halle (S. heall, L. halle), 10394, 11457, 9764 f, 

16370 f, etc. 
halle, 10400. 

asp (S. sesp, according to Bosw. masc), asp' aldir, 

2923? 
booke (S. b6c, III. 3, L. O. boc) occurs once, 6373. 

book, 6251, but book[e], 6232 ? 
droughthe (S. drugath, fern. ?), 10432. 



heede (S. hyd),305 f, 8511f, 10926 f, 12363 f, 13178f. 

heed, 7483, 12987. 
helle (S. hell, L. O. helle), 7042, 7218, 11204, 
12846, etc. 

helle, 660? 
helpe (S. help, O. hellpe), 9202, 260 f. 

helpe, 10773, help, 11983. 
heste (S. hass, L. heste, O. h»se), 3588, 16050, 
4457 f, 4802 f. 

hest, 11376, 8004 f? 
hyre, huyre (S. hyr, L. hure), 6590 f, 7555 f, 16938 f. 
keye (S. cseg), 9918 f, 13147 f. 
kynde, man-kynde (S. cynd, L. cunde, O. kinde), 
1309, 3521, 6298, 7225, 10924, etc. (16 cases.) 

kynde, 11080, 5263. 
lengthe (S. lengS), 17302, 83 f. 
leve (S. leaf, L. O. lefe), 4005, 6490, 7395, 13653, 
5665 f, 7071 f, 7395 f, etc. 

leve, 5694, 9715, 14263. 
lisse (S.liss), 11550 f. 

loode-sterre (S. lad, also ladu, O. lade), 2061. 
lore (S. lar, L. O. lare), 4762 f, 16456 f. 
lydne (S. lseden, lyden), 10749, 10792. 
lyvere (S. lifer, L. livere), 7421 f. 
meede (S. mSd, L. O. mede), 772 f, 3380 f, 8761 f, 

13548 f. 
melle (S. mylen), 3921 f, 4240 f. 

mylle, 4019 : millen occurs, 4309. 
merke (S. mearc, L. marke, O. merrke), 11192 f. 
merthe (S. mehrS, L. murthe), 768, 14786, 5981 f. 

mirthe, 9613. 
myle (S. mil, L. O. mile), 12816, 14687, 14127 f. 

myle, 14102. 
neede (S. nead, L. neod, neode, O. ned), 306 f, 

4532 f, 4924 f, 13179 f, 15872 f. 
-nesse (termination, S. nes, nis, L. O. uniformly 

nesse). 
besynesse, 14636, 6778 f. hevynesse, 5565 f. 
boldenesse, 13486. holinesse, 9582 f. 

brightnesse, 12089 f. homlynesse, 8305 f. 

clennesse, 12088 f. lewednesse, 15329f. 

cursednesse, 13815 f. newefangilnesse, 10923 f. 

drunkennesse, 5196. schamfastnesse, 842 f. 

fairnesse, 521 f. seeknesse, 1258 f. 

falsnesse, 12904 f. sikernesse, 9229 f. 

goodnesse, 17254 f. stedfastnesse, 9937 f. 

hardynesse, 1927 f. warmnesse, 10095 f. 

hethenesse, 49 f. wikkednesse, 5043 f. 



lynde (S. lind), 9087 f : but lynde, 2924. 
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witnesse, 13898 f. 
worthinesse, 50 f. 
wrecchednesse, 13965 f. 



ydelnesse, 11930 f. 
etc., etc. 



But, besynes, 13140. lustynes, 1941 f? 

clennesse, 508 ? worthines, 2594. 

goodnes, 7395. woodnes, 2013, 13911, 

lewednes, 10537, 12415. should be woodnesse. 

ore (S. ar, L. are, ore, O. are), 3724 f. 

plyte (S. pliht, L. pliht, plihte, O. plihht), 

12880 f. 
pyne (S. pin, also, masc., L. O. pine), 5500 f, 5967 f, 

6369 f, 15344 f. 
querne (S. cweorn), 15560. 
rewe (S. raw), 2868 f. 
roode (S. rod, L. O. rode), 6078. 
schipne (S. scypen), 2002. 
sleeve (S. slgf), 13152 f. 
slouthe (S. slewS), 4950 f, 12186 f, 
sonde (S. sand, L. sonde), 4809 f, 4943 f, 5246 f, 

5469 f, etc. 
sorwe (S. sorh, L. sorhje, O. serrjhe), 953, 1221, 

1279, 9956, etc. 
soule (S. sawel, L. saule, O. sawle), 783, 1865, 

2788, 2794, 8435, etc. (13 cases.) 
soule, 658, 14355, 14399. 
spanne (S. spann), 155. 
speche (S. spsec, L. O. spasche), 519, 1373, 2800, 

17270, etc. 
speche, 16978. 
stounde (S. stund, L. stunde, O. stunnd), 3990 f, 

5441 f, 1214 f. 
streete (S. street, L. street, strsete, O. strsete), 14904, 

15025, 4382 f, 11806 f, etc. 
strengthe (S. streng3, also -u, L. strengpe, O. 

strenncpe), 1950, 2401, 2403, 15550. 
synne (S. synn, L. ace. sunne, O. sinne), 5010, 6773, 

9713, 13701, etc. 

rewthe, routhe (as if from S. hredwo", L. rouSe), 

916, 8438, 11661, 14608 f, etc.: rewthe, 10752. 
scherte, schurte (as if from S. sceort, scyrt), 15608 : 

1568,9859 (rh. herte) ; schert, 6768 (rh. povert) ; 

9726, 9757, 16606 (rh. hert, doubtful), 
sleighte (S. sllS, from sliSan, to slide?), 4009, 7013 ; 

13546 f? but sleight, 1950. 
stevene (S. stefn, L. stefne, O. steffne), 4381, 1526 f. 

steven (rh. heven), 2564, 10464, 16683, 16777, 

(all doubtful.) 



thro we (S. prag, also -u, L. prowe, O. fragile), 

5373 f, 7397 f, 12869 f, 15622 f. 
tyde (S. tid, O. tid), 4930 f, 5554f, 10456f, 16502 f. 
tyle (S. tigel), 7687. 
upriste (S. uparist, O. serist), 1053 f. 
wede (S. weed, L. wede, O. waede), 1008 f, 8739 f, 
werte (S. weart), 557. [15325 f. 

while (S. hwil, L. while, O. whil, i-while), 4226, 

8899, 10904, 7027 f, etc. 
wolle (S. wull, O. wulle), 13863, 14325 f. 
wombe (S. wamb, womb, L. wombe, O. wambe), 

7470,15923,15970. 
wounde (S. wund, L. wunde), 1012 f. 
yerde (S. gerd, geard, L. gerd, O. jerrde), 149, 

1052, 14508, 7898 f. 
youthe (S. geog6S, L. jujepe), 2381, 4583, 7996, 

14139, etc. 

§ 17. Exceptions. 

aldir (S. alor, air), 2923. 

ax (S. aex, eax, L. asx, O. axe), 2546, 3569. 

bench (S. bene, L. benche, O. bennche), 5829, 14769. 

bliss (S. bliss, L. O. blisse), 1686, 4829, 6412, 

16644 (all rh. this) ; 4453,16652 (rh. is) ; 16686 

(rh. i-wis) ; 4842. 
blisse, 1451, 3104, 9504, 11856, 6835 f, 7439 f, 
box (S. box), 5165. [10049 f, 11549 f. 

chest (S. cest, cist), cist), 6084, 7905, 14149 (rh. 

rest) ; 5899, 6982 (rh. lest, pres. indie), 
curs (S. curs), 663 ; 658 (rh. purs (?)) ; 4347 (rh. the 

wors (?)). 
fann (S. fann, inc. gen.), 3315, 16974 (rh. man). (?) 
fist, fest (S. fyst), 6374; 4273 (rh. brest) ; 6216 

(rh. list) ; 14217 (rh. best) ; 17329 (rh. lest). 
fitt (S. fitt), 4182, 4228, 5624 (rh. wit). 
flight (S. flyht, L. fluht, fliht, O. flihht), 990 (rh. 

knight) ; 1694 (rh. right). 
floor (S. fl6r, L. O. flor), 3471. 
hand* (S. hand, hond, L. hand, hond, dat. honde, 

O. hand, wipp hande), 785, 2349, 3084, 5814, 

6591, 14112, 15717, 15802, 193 f, 1605 f, 1932 f. 



^14113.^15026.^110065. 
fand I fond I bond 



wilw (S. wilig), 2924, doubtful : " wilw, elm," etc. 
wreche (S. wrac, also -u, L. wreche, O. wrasche), 
5099 : but wreche, 16089. 

* Hand, miht, niht, wiht, weorold have all of them the 
accus. sing, like the nom. in Saxon, instead of forming it 
in -e, according to rule. 
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honde, hande, 13788, 4033 f, 5808 f, 5909 f, 5962 f, 
5975 f, 6033 f, 7648 f, 11941 f, 12130 f, 15149 f, 
15405 f. 
heeth (S. hasS), 6f, 608 f, 3262 f. 
hen (S. henn), 178, 6694, 16925 (all rh. men). 
mark (S. marc), 12954. 

might * (S. miht, meaht, L. mihte, O. mihht, mihhte), 
1789, 2237, 2382, 4882, 7069, 12183, 12365, 
14703: — 962, 1152, 1609, 1858, 2114, 3080, 
10624, 11914 (all rh. knight): — 539, 1878 (rh. 
wight), etc., etc. 
mighte, 10447 ? 
milk (S. mile, meolc, L. mile, O. millc), 360, 3236, 

10928 (all rh. silk). 
night * (S. niht, L. niht, dat. nihte, O. nihht), 10, 23, 
1475, 1478, 9672 : — 1044, 16013 (rh. dight), etc. 
nighte, 16704: 12476 f, extremely doubtful, 
ok, ook (S. ac), 2292, 2923, 14180, 1704 f. 
queen (S. cw6n, L. quen, quene, O. cwen), 1821, 
6443, 6481, 6598, 15199, 15201, 15210, 15839, etc. 
queehij, 15834, 973 f, 4581 f, 4812 f, 6630 f, 
lOllOf, 11358 f, 13017f, 14892f, 15834f,etc. 
sight (S. sihS, L. siht, dat. sihte, O. sihhj>e), 10657, 
11470: — 3395, 11225 (rh. light) : 7653, 10134 
(rh. knight) : 8118 (rh. aright), etc. 
sights, 2118, 2335, 3949, 8075, 10280. 
rest (S. rest, O. resste), 5161, 8036 (rh. lest, pres. 
tense) : 6083, 7906 (rh. chest) : 7077, 9736, 10669 
(rh. for the best) : 9005 (rh. the worthiest) : 14759 
(rh. his best) : 8595 f? 6686 f? 
reste, 822, 9729:— 8617, 10920, 11548 (rh. 
leste, imperf.) : 8722 f? 9678 f? 10693 f? 
soken (S. s6cen), 3985. 
tow (S. tow), 5671. 
wight* (S. wiht, wuht, L. wiht, whit, O. wihht), 

1427, 2108, 2487, 9504, 11091, etc., etc. 
world * (S. weorold, L. weorld, weorlde, O. weorelld), 
176, 187, 414, 1267, 1306, 1326, 1362, 2589, 
9667, 11091. etc. 

worlde, 16151, 10376? 
-yng, termination (S. ung, ing). 

Nouns derived from Saxon feminine nouns in -ung, 
-ing, or formed in imitation of such, terminate in 
Layamon mostly in -ingS, rarely in -ing. In the 
Ormulum the termination is almost invariably -inng, 
but one or two have the nominative, and three or 
four an accusative, in -innge. The more usual end- 

* See note on preceding page. 



ing in Chaucer is certainly -yng. The termination 
-ynge occurs frequently at the end of a verse, and 
in most cases rhymed with an infinitive. 

axyng (S. ascung), 1828. 

begynnyng, 3009 (rh. thing). 

cl&thing, 8132. 

comyng (S. cuming), 14461 (rh. thing). 

connyng (S. cunning), 5519. 

dwellyng, 6992 (rh. thing). 

fightyng (S. fihtung), 1658. 

hangyng, 2460. 

harpyng (S. hearpung), 268. 

huntyng (S. huntung), 191, 1689. 

lokyng (S. ldcung), 2173, 3591. 

longyng (S. langung), 3679. 

makyng (S. macung), 449. 

offryng (S. offrung, Bosw.), 452. 

rennyng (S. rinnung), 553. 

smylyng, 119. 

teehing (S. taecung), 520. 

wandryng, 469. 

wepyng, 2831. 

wonyng (S. wunung), 608. 

writyng (S. writung), 328 (rh. thing). 

wynnyng, 277 (rh. thing). 

But lernynge (S. leornung), 12281. 
turneynge, 2559. 

vanysschynge, 2362 (rh. plur. pres. indie), 
walkynge, 10722. 

So carolynge, 13273. 

conn^nge (S. cunning), 15068. 

dawenynge (S. dagung), 4232, 16368. 

envenymynge, 9934. 

felynge, 16779. 

lyvynge, 14262. 

morwen^nge, 16788. 

offrynge, 6897. 

rejoysynge, 17178. 

semynge, 15059. 

tarylnge, 823. 

werkynge, 13043. 

all rhymed with infinitives, synge, brynge, stynge, 
sprynge, etc., etc., etc. 

§ 18. The following nouns, of etymons more or 
less uncertain, but mostly of undoubted Gothic origin, 
are found in Chaucer terminating in -e. 
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brinke (led. bringr = colliculus), 11472, 9275 f, 

11170f. 
cake (Dan. kage, Swed. kaka), 4309 f, 13737 f. 
chaffare, 14696 f, 14751 f. 
cloke (M. Lat. cloca, Flem. klocke), 2001 f. 
clowde, 16268 f. 
cope, 15435 f. 
daggere (a thing to dag, or pierce, with, Sax. ending 

-ere?), 14070, 113 f; dagger, 14245. 
deynte ( Welsh dant = tooth ; dantaidd, toothsome, 

Wedgewood), 4559, 5790, 9917. 
dogge (leel. doggr, Dutch dogghe), 6951, 9888. 
drake, 3576 f. 
felawe, 2550, 16512, 397 f, 655 f, 1527 f, 4248 f, 

4366 f, 6967 f, 16499 f. 
felaw, 650, 1194, 2626, 2657, 4257, 7605, 7624, 

7668, 16489, 16514, 16516, 16527, 16531. 
felawe, 652, felawe, 892. 
gable ( Goth, gibla, Germ, giebel, Dan. gavl), 3571 f. 
jade, 16298 f. 
knarre, 551 f. 
know-leche, 14441. (Can the termination -lechebe the 

same as -leggc in the Ormulum = there, to -ness ?) 
kyn-rede, 1288 f, 11047 f. 

marie ( Germ, mergel, Lat. marga, Fr. marne), 3460. 
rote, roote (Icel. rot, Goth, vaurts), 13389, 2 f, 329 f, 

425 f. 
sculle (Old Germ, sciulla, Ang.-Sax. scell?), 3933 f, 

4305 f. 
slynge (as if from Ang.-Sax. sling), 15240 f. 
snowte (Dan. snude, Swed. snyte), 14816 f; snowt, 

16391. 
stalke (Icel. stilkr, Swed. stjelk), 3917 f. 
tare, 1572 f. 
wynd6we (Icel. vindauga, Dan. vindue, Swed. vin- 

doga), 3358 f, 3676 f, 3695 f. 

wyndow [e ?], 3708, 3725, 3730, 3738. 

§ 19. The unaccented final e of nouns of French 
origin is sounded in Chaucer, as it is in French verse. 
Exceptions, however, are frequent. 
Arclte, 1579, 1582, etc. Arclte, 1147, 1357, 2317. 
aunte, 5401. 

best, 7424, 9413, 10578, 
Mile, 13584, 13591 f. [6616 f. 

cause, 4142, 5705, 7056. 
centre, 10336. 

chambre, 1073. chambre, 9696. 

couche, 7351. 
cynamome, 3699. 
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ma-dame, 11635, 11830, 
16456. 

Dyane, 2293. 



dame, madame, 15382, 

16444, 16686. 
doute, 9959. 
Dyane, 2074, 2348, etc. 
eese, 971. 
egle, 2180, 10437. 
entente, 1489, 7138, entent, 317.3, 4567, 13234, 

14986, 7212 f, 8610 f, 5350 f, 15123 f. 

8737, 11934 f, etc. 
experience, 7099 f. experiens,* 10112. 

face, 1580, 16252. faas* 13117 f! 

feste, 908, 6660, 8067, fest, 6658. 

8072, 8145, 8886. 
force, 3910. force, 3910; fors,* 7771, 

fortune, 15487, 15727, 9171, 9709, 10214, 

15943, 16209. 10304, 13548, 13718 f. 

grace, 16219, 3071 f, grace, 1175, 6842 ; gras* 

14132 f. 15242! 

haunche, 3279. 
herbe, 11344. 
heritage, 10046, 11867. 
homicide, 14978. 
hoste, oste, 753, 6868, host,ost,829,3116,12591, 

16936. 12625; 11007, 12580, 

rh. wost; 16988, rh. 
gost. 
joye, 1873, 1875, 12507. 
juge.jugge, 12317, 12391, 

13540, 13573. 
male, 12494. 

manere, 10501 f, 11737 f. maner, 10452, 11742, 
medecine, 10254. [11745. 

nece, 14511, 14536, 14744. 
pers&ne, 15428. pers&n, 10339. 

peyre, 4384. 

phisik, 413, 2762. 
place, 7262, 9963. pla.ee, 15024. 

plante, 11344. 
pompe, 8804. . 

regne, 4813. regne, 1626. 

remembraunce, 9855. 

requeste, 8061 f. request, 7980 f. 

Rome, 673 f, 4576, 5388, Rome, 5386. 

10545, etc. 
sauce, 129, 353. 
sege, 939. 
servise, 122. 
signe, 10024, 10087. 

* For other similar cases, see further on, § 91,/. 
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spouse, 12072, 12125. 

tente, 16055. 

trunape, 2176, etc., etc. 

So with adjectives : — 
chaste, 2306. 
excellente, 10459. 
nice, 12421, 12770, 12575 f. 
pore, 480, 16307. 
riche, 866, 1913, 4814. 
solempne, 209, etc., etc.* 

§ 20. The accented final e of French nouns (in 
modern English, y) is of course preserved in Chaucer. 

adversity 16639. liberte, 9158. 

bounte, 6742. perre\ 15791. 

cherte, 11193. plenty 14226. 

clarr<5, 1473. • pryvyte^ 1413, 

contr<S, 1006, 1215. renome, 6741. 

§ 21. The Genitive Case, Singular, ends in -es. 
schires, 15. lordes, 47. pigges, 702. 

cherles, 7788. Cristes, 480. ' reeves, 601. 

But soth it is, right at his modres heste, 
Byforn hem alle, duryng the metes space, 
The child stood lokyng in the hyng'es face. 

5433-5. 
The following have, at least sometimes, no termination. 

Dec. I. holy chirche good, But, holy cherches feith, 
3981. 11445. 

holy chirche blood, 
3982. 

his lady grace, 88. his ladys grace, 9892. 



Dec. I. oure lady veyl, 697. 

the sonne upriste, 1053. 
the sonne stremes, 16240. 
myn herte blood, 10221. 
a widow sone, 14913. 

So, fader, brothir, doughter (as in Saxon). 

fader benesoun, 9239. But, fadres folk, 5883. 
fader day, 9012, 



15670. 
fader hous, 8772. 
fader kynne, 4036, 

9389, 12757, etc. 
fader soule, 15423. 



brothir sone, 3086, 

15889. 
brother knowleching, 13360 ? 



fadres place, 8738. 

fadres hous, 8685, 8747. 
fadres pite, 13626. 

fadres soule, 783 ? 
fadres sake, 10175 ? 
fadres sapience, 14883 ? 
brothers bedde, 11478. 



doughter name, 8485. 

So, modres pite\ 15004. 

So, the philosophre stoon, 12790. 

heven king, 6763, 10281, 12470, 16282. 
heven queene, 13017. 

So, many proper nouns in s, as in Anglo-Saxon and 
Modern English. 

Epicurius owne sone, 338. 
Peneus doughter, 2066. 
Venus children, 10586. 
Melibeus wyf, 15382. 
Phebus wyf, 17170. 
And also, the marquys governaunce, 8870. 



§ 22. Plural of Nouns. Nominative. 
The Nominative Plural is formed for the most part in -es.f 



ladies, 900. 
bodyes, 1007. 
knees, 1105, 1877. 
degrees, 17298. 



fowles, 9. 
domes, 325. 
chiknes, 382. 
bones, 702. 
fyngres, 129. 



croppes, 7. 
robes, 319. 
knobbes, 635. 
wyfes, 234, 15507. 
knyfes, 368. 
kaytyves, 1719. 
leeves, 1498. 



lokkes, 76. 
songes, 95. 
braunches, 1069. 



bootes, 203. 
argumentes, 4632. 
ornamentes, 8134. 
houndes, 146. 
swerdes, 2028. 



And with his stremes dryeth in the grev'es 

The silver dropes hongyng on the leeves. 1497, 8. 

His lymes greet[e], his brawnes hard[e] and stronge, 

His schuldres brood[e], his armes rounde and longe. 2137, 8. 



* It is scarcely necessary to mention that an internal e 
in French words is also pronounced, as, comaundement, 
2871, 2981, 12991; juggement, 780, 820; etc., etc. 



f Occasionally in -us or -is, a dialectic variety ; as, leg- 
gus, 593; othus, 812; lordus, 830; argumentis, 9493; 
bestis, 16367 ; etc. 
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-s (z) only is frequently added, especially to nouns terminating in a liquid. 



pilgryms, 2850. 
naciouns, 53. 
bargayns, 284. 
sesouns, 349. 



sessions, 357. 
pens, 7158. 
lazars, 245. 
sellers, 248. 



achatours, 510. 
pilours, 1009. 
lovers, 1533. 



So the following, of various terminations in the singular, in some of which, though -es is added, only 
s is sounded. 

schoos, 459. bisschops, 4673. reliks, 13764. servantes, 101. greyhoundes, 190. 

dys, 1240. keverchefs, 455. lordyngs, lordynges, contractes, 6890. stiwardes, 581. 

caytifs, 926. 7250, 15725. vestimentz, 2950. husbonds, 2825. 

yeddynges, 237. marchauntz, 4568, 4591. 

prechings, 6139. arguments, 4648. 

maundementz, 6866. 
instrumentz, 9587. 



§ 23. The following have -en, -n, derived from 
the Saxon plural in -an of the 1st Declension. 

asschen (S. ascan), 1304, 1366. 

aissches, 12735. 
assen (S. assan), 5867. 
been (S. beon), 10518. 

bees, 7275, 10296 f, 16878. 
eyen, yen (S. eagan), 152, 16786. 
fleen (S. flean), 16949. 
hosen (S. hosan), 458, 3953, 15144. 
oxen (S. oxan), 5867, 16483. 
schoon (S. sceon, also sceos), 15143. 

schoos, 459. 
ton (S. tan), 16348, 16666, 16793. 

toos, 16817. 

§ 24. The following have -n, -en, by imitation, 
being of various declensions in Saxon. 

bretheren (S. br6thru, L. brothere, brethren, broth- 
ers ; O, brethre), 13831, 14192. 
doughteren (S. d6htru, L. dohtere, dohtren, dohtres), 

11741; doughtres, 16315. 
sistren (S. sweostru, L. sustren, sostres), 1021. 

sustres, 16353. 
children (S. cildru, cilde, cild, L. childere, children, 
childres, O. chilldre), 1195, 14908. 

childre, iii. 84 ; childer, 8031, 14912. 
foon (S. fa, Bosw.), 16192 f. 

foos, 15815; ii. 323. 
kyn (S. cy), 16317. 

§ 25. The following have no termination in the 
plural, according to the rule of Saxon neuters of the 
Second Declension. 



deer (S. deor), 1514*7 f (misspelt dere, 11502 f). 
folk (S. folc), ii. 326; iii. 151. 

folkes! 12102, 13020, ii. 329; 13879? 
good (S. god), 583, 613, 13217, 14654, 14843. 
hors*(S. hors, L. hors, horses), 600, 7129, 7141, 
15044 ; 15590 (?) ; so 5867, Tyrwh. ; horses, iii. 
117. 
neet (S. neat), 599 (where Wright reads "meet"), 
scheep (S. scaep), 599. 
swin (S. swin), 600. 
thing (S. thing, L. thing, thinges), 12468 f, 16039. 

thinges, 6166, 9805, 13853. 
yer, yeer (S. gear, g6r), 3223, 8612, 8656, 9291, etc. 

yeres, yeeres, 2969 f, 7531 f. 

So night (fem. of 2d Decl.), 7467 f, « fourty dayes 
and fourty night," 16359, etc., like the Saxon niht ; 
and wynter, "twenty wynter," 10357, 15545, etc., 
as also in Saxon ; though both ought rather to be 
explained by a principle of syntax ; see further on, 
§ 100 c. Freend, 3052, 3053, is probably a plural 
(S. frynd, fretad, freondas, L. freond, freondes, 
O. freond). 

§ 26. The plurals formed by change of vowel are 
the same in Chaucer as in English. 

feet (S. fet), 1761; but feete! 5524 f, "falleth him 

to feete." 
gees (S. gSs), 16877. 
men (S. men), 178 f. 
teeth (S. m), 7743. 

* So, in excellent MSS., at v. 74, "his hors weren 
gode." 
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§ 27. The following plurals of French words are 
remarkable. 

caas, 325, 13578, iii. 84. 

paas, 1892, 4726. 

degre, 1892. 

secre\ 6923 (?). 

orgon, 16337 f. 

vessel, 15634; 15712, 15714 (?). But vessealx, 

vesseals, 15680, 15687. 
richesses, ii. 368, 370, 371, iii. 92 ; sing, richesse, 

ii. 367 ; pi. riches, ii. 368. 



§ 28. Genitive Plural. — The Genitive Plural in 
Chaucer is much the same as in English, saving, of 
course, the use of es instead of s. 

lordes hestes, 8405. seintes lyves, 6272. 

lordes doughtres, 13488, folkes wyves, iii. 167. 

13491. mennes wittes, 4622 ; soules, 

foxes tailes, 15519. 7402. 

bestes dennes, 15749. wymmens counseiles, 16742. 
his eyghen sight occurs, 10134. 



ADJECTIVES. 



§ 29. Adjectives which end in e in Saxon preserve 
the e in Chaucer. 

blithe (S. Wipe, L. O. bliSe), 1880 f, 14210 f. 

blithe, 848 ; With, 10652. 
clene (S. ckene, L. clsene, O. clene), 506, 12087, 

14288. 

clene, 12228. 
dere (S. de6re, L. deore, dure, O. deore, dere), 

13593 f, 14921 f. 
derne (S. derne, L. derne, O. dterne), 3200, 3278. 
drye (S. dryge, dry, O. dri^e), 16334, 422 f, 15703 f. 
elenge ( S. ellende = peregrinus, and therefore miser, 

as in other languages (see Diefenbach, i. 37), d 

being changed to g, as in the modern English form 

of the present participle?), 14633 f, 6781 f. 
fremde (S. fremede), 10743. 
grene (S. grgne, L. grene), 2937, 3876. 
heende (S. ge-hende (?), L. hende), 3199, 3401, 3487. 
kene (S. cSne, L. O. kene), 2878 f, 9633 f, 15745 f. 
kynde (S. cynde), 649 f, 8728 f, 15008 f, 
lene (S. kene), 9727 f, 16299 f. 
newe (S. niwe, L. niwe), 430, 8881. 
proude (S. pryte, prut), 7809. 

prowd, 3863, 3167 (?). 
ripe (S. ripe), 17015. 

scheene (S. sc§ne, L. scene, O. shene), 115 f, 1511 f. 
softe (S. softe, soft, L. softe, O. soffte), 6994. 
stille (S. L. stille, O. stille, still), 10810f, 11782 f, 

16929f. 
sterne (S. L. sterne, O. stirne), 8341. 
swete, swote (S. swete, O. swet), 2429, 5967, 6041, 

15344. 
thenne (S. fynne), 4064 f, 9556 f. 
thikke (S. piece, L. picke), 551. 



trewe (S. treciwe, L. treowe, O. trowwe), 533, 961. 
un-weelde (S. un-vylde = impotens), 16987; 3884 

also, but plural, 
white (S. hwite, hwit; L. white, whit), 4775. The 

common form is whit, 17065, 238, 3238, 2180 f. 

Several other adjectives might probably be inserted 
in this list, but as they are found in the Canterbury 
Tales only in the "definite form" (see § 32), they 
have not been noticed. 

(all-) oone, is from the S. definite form ana = solus, 

9200, 9435, 14256 f, 14707 f. 
narwe, is from S. nearu, 627, 7385, etc. 
worthi, worthy (as if from weorpig) is from S. 

weorpe, wyrj>e, 285, 461. 

§ 30. The following adjectives and adjective pro- 
nouns, though ending in a consonant in Saxon, have 
sometimes, or always, the termination e in Chaucer, 
resembling the nouns in § 13 (compare Lat. atrox, 
Ital. atroce; fallax, fallace, etc). 

alle (S. eall, all, L. al, O. all, alle), 1247, 1686, 2704, 
4586, 9623, 13589, 14015, 14472, etc. ; 

but al, 7057, 12613, 12599, 14091, 14246, 
14376. 
bare (S. baer, L. bare, bar), 8755, 8771 f, 11884 f, 

12660 f. 
blewe (S. bleoh), 566. 
eche (S. selc, L. selc, seche, O. illc), 1184. 
evene (S. efen, L. efne, O. efenn), 83, 3316. 
faire (S. feger, L. fseir, fasire, O. faggerr), 2388, 
2665,12043; 
but, fair, 165, 575, 3233, 7835 f, 9147 f, 9431 f, 
14432f. 
fawe (S. feah = faegen, as in feahlic), 5802 f. 
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foule (S. ful, L. ful, fule, O. fule), 6645, 6664 f. 
fresshe (S. fersc, L. freche, frech, O. fressh), 2388, 

9656, 9733, 10698. 
grete (S. great, O. greet), 4754, 9100, 9848, 10783, 
15885 ; 

but, gret, 341, 439, 749, 1189, 1247, 1401, 2485, 
4814, 5100, etc. 
highe (S. heah, L. hseh, hsehje, O. heh, he^he), 7474, 
8011, 8082, 12436 f, 14055; 
but, highe, 11047, 11085 ; high, 14202; 14867. 
longe (S. lang, long, L. long, O. lang), 1575, 5399, 
5591, 6206, 11393, 14141, etc. ; 
but, long, 619, 1189, 2561. 
lowde (S. hlud), 10582. 
lowe (S. lah, L. loh, laih, laje), 3696 f, 6783 f. 
merye (S. mirig, L. murie, muri), 208 f, 8491 f. 
olde (S. eald, aid, L. aid, aide, olde, O. aid), 4470, 
9830, 11465 ; 
but, old, 12129, 14128, 14155, 14160. 
rowe (S. hredw, hredh, L. rash, ra^e, O. ruhh), 

12789 f. 
shorte (S. scort, L. sceort, O. shorrt), 6206 ; 

schorte, 748, 2548 ; schorl, 93. 
suche (S. swylc, L. swilc, sulche, O. swillc), 8613, 
13800, 15628 ; 
but, swich, 3, 2824. 
swifte (S. swift, O. swifft), 2870. 
tame (S. tam), 2188. 
wete (S. waet, L. wet), 2340. 
whiche (S. hwylc, L. while, woche, O. whillc), 15896. 

which, 4, 2677, etc. 
wise (S. wis, L. wis, wise, O. wis, wise), 11183. 

wys, 67, 787, 853. 
wylde, wilde (S. wild, L. O. wilde), 4170, 5858, 
5955, 7742, 15166, 15402. 
wild, 10126 (?). 
ylle (S. yfel, L. ufele, uvel, O. ille), 4182. 
y-nowe (S. ge-noh, L. inoh, inowe, O. inoh), 12788 f. 

So, as if by dropping the final consonant * (compare 
Lat. mortalis, Ital. mortale, etc.). 

haire (S. haeren), 14151. 



forme fader (apparently from S. frumfader), ii. 335. 

* ware, 16094 f, should be war, and chare (chariot), 
16096 f, char, — this last not to be confounded with chare 
= chair, 16099. 

cristae, 5630, should probably be cristen, but the n 
might easily be transposed. 



lyte, lite (S. lytel), 2629 f, 3861 f, 7182 f. 

litel occurs, 1527, 3860, 14635. 
moche (S. micel, mucel), 1810, 9114, 9117, 
9298, 16256. 

mochil(-el) occurs, 17269, 17270. 

§ 31. The following adjectives, of uncertain deri- 
vation, are found terminating in e. 

badde, 9467, 3157 f, 9482 f, 15908 f. 

deynte, 15122 (deynteth, 16321) ; Welsh dantaidd 

= toothsome, 
dronkelewe, 7625 f, 9407 f : so costlewe, iii. 115, 117. 
meke, 3202, 6016 f, 14653 f; Goth, muks, North 

Friesic meek. 
racle, 17210, 17271, 17221 = rash, 
wikke, 1582 f, 5448 f: apparently allied with A. S. 

wicce = witch. 

§ 32. The Definite Form of monosyllabic Adjec- 
tives, including Participles and Adjective Pronouns 
(i. e. the Adjective when preceded by the Definite 
Article, by any other demonstrative, or by a Posses- 
sive Pronoun), ends in Chaucer in ie. 

the yonge sonne, 7. 

his halfe cours, 8. 

this ilke monk, 175, 723, 12008. 

his owne* cost, 213, 542, 8019, 8528, 9119, 9175, 

9364, 13475, 13716, 13905, etc. 
the syke man, 426, 9255, 9749. 
atte (at the) fulle, 653. 
the seventhe yeer, 1464. 
the thridde night, 1465, 14251, 14486. 
thou felle Mars, 1561. 
the colde deth, 2010, 2780, 7934. 
his crispe her, 2167. 
here hoote love, 2321, 2385, 11558. 
the brighte sonne, 2439, 2291, 9622, 10099, 16252. 
the derke cote, 2459, 2470, 11156. 
the blake berd, 2519. 
that selve moment, 2586, 2862. 
the scharpe spere, 2606. 
the stronge kyng, 2646, 2640, 2423 f. 
the righte way, 2741, 9264. 
the harde stoon, 3023. 
the brode ryver, 3026. 
the deepe see, 3033. 
this wyde world, 3101. 

* The uncontracted owen is often treated as a dissyllable 
as, myn owen lord, 10068, 11192, 11386. 
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the ferre leef, 3393. 

the deede sleep, 3643, 15524, 15535. 

the fourthe part, 4423, 9734. 

this weyke womman, 5352. 

the salte see, 5459, 5529. 

this glade folk, 5538, 8921. 

the same wise, 8549, 10438. 

thy borne man, 9664. 

the slakke skin, 9723. 

the smale wyket, 9919. 

thy fulle frend, 9940. 

this blinde knight, 10133, 13341 f. 

the quyke streete, 11806. 

the foule feend, 12633. 

his oughne sworne brother, 14119, 14222. 

this goode man, 14444. 

thin false querel, 15932. 

So, the foule feend, 12633. 

this grete wrong, 10228, 9201. 
the heighe God, 9199, 14048. 
his longe tale, 9531, 13149. 
his olde fader, 2840, 10133. 
the whiche brook, 3921, 6537. 
my whyte top, 3867, 4301, 17172. 
this wise philosophre, 14035, 9477. 

But these, and other similar forms, are not inserted 
in this list, because the indefinite forms have also, 
sometimes or always, a final e. 

§ 33. So, for the most part, the Definite Form of 
monosyllabic superlatives. 

< the beste begger, 252, 9542, 11043, 13403. 
tatte (at the) beste, 29, 2209, 13403. 

his moste pryde, 897, 10614 f. 
( atte leste weye, 1123, 8446 f, 11729. 
X the leste strook, 1703. 

his firste purpos, 2544, 2989, 3687, 8621, 14441. 
( his laste word, 2810, 13636. 
tattelaste, 14793, 15009. 

the nexte way, 1415, 2367, 2369, 10075. 

the worste man, 14572, 9094. 

§ 34. Among Definite Forms of the Adjective are 
to be reckoned adjectives occuring in forms of ad- 
dress (as in Anglo-Saxon, leSfa fader, etc.). 

false (S. fals), "ye, false harlot," 4266, 4267, 16712. 
Indef. fals, 1132, 1155, 8876, 10453, 12956f, 13610. 



goode (S. g6d), "goode lemman," 4245, 8728, 13650, 

16930, iii. 88, 89.— Indef. good, 514, 617, 618, 

652. 

But, " O good Constance," 5237. 
leeve (S. Ie6f, L. lef, leve), "leeve brother," 1186, 

7026, 14146, etc. 
stronge (S. Strang, L. strong, stronge), " O stronge 

god," 2375. — Indef. strong, 752, 1058. 
yonge (S.geong, L. jung, junge), "O yonge Hughe," 

15095. — Indef. yong, 79. 

It is possible, however, that some of these forms 
belong under § 30. 

§ 35. The Definite Form of Adjectives of more 
than one syllable has not the final e. 

a. Comparatives and Superlatives, 
the bettir, 6133. 

the ferther, 10100. 

the badder, 10538. 

the schortest, 838. 

the oldest, 914. 

the grettest, 4052, 6698, 11504, 14022. 

the wisest, 4052, 15641, 12895. 

the yongest, 9433, 14252, 15917. 

the hihest, 11373, 11789. 

the porest, 13865. 

the fairest, 15637. 

b. Past Participles in -ed, -t, -en. 

the wenged, 1387. 
the clothred, 2747. 
the cursed, 4502, 4852, 4853, 5241, 5311, 5378, 

7235, 12758, 13155. 
his crouned, 10839. 
the burned, 11559. 
this sotted, 13269. 
this croked, 14176. 
these weddid, 14514. 
the burnischt, 16350. 
the broken, 1922. 
this dronken, 3152, 3911, 3147, 16967. 

c. Adjectives in -ed, -en, -ful, -isch, -ly, -y, etc. 

thy lewed, 3147, 13807. 

this naked, 10470. 

the sacred, 1923. 

this wicked, 4824, 5859, 8661. 

this wrecched, 2997, 4694, 5338, 5378, 8726. 
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the golden, 2508.* 

the cristen, 4800, 4806, 12463. 

the blisful, 772, 5146, 7989, 9135, 11118, 12169, 

12221, 13889, 14921, 14943. 
this sorweful, 1072. 
the woful, 1736, 4736. 
thyn dredful, 5357. 
this thoughtful, 8171. 
my faithful, 8186, 8219. 
the rightful, 12317. 
here ferful, 12588. 
his cherlisch, 3169. 
oure elvyssh, 12679, 12770. 
the Grekissch, 10523. 
thy winy, 11765. 
thin homly, 9666. 
the grisly, 11171. 
this busy, 8010. 
that holy, 9137. 
this hasty, 9679. 
this worthi, 10346. 

So, the bitter, 5485, 11168, 11562. 
hir other, 11324, 13442. 
his endeles, 5371. 
the litel, 4493, 5254, 5269, 8443, 8447, 14920, 

. 14927. 
the passyng, 9101. 

d. Various Adjectives of Latin derivation and 
terminations, 
this real, 8143, 10340 
the vital, 2804. 
th' eternal, 11962. 
his cruel, 8610, 8616, 9867, 15589. 
that gentil, 2799, 5048, 5611, 10580, 13719, 14606. 
this subtil, 11573, 13175. 
this nobil, 14473. 
my soverayn, 11623, 15581. 
the sodeyn, 8192. 
the comyn, 4575, 8307. 
thy bastard, 15864. 
this present, 8346. 
the parfyt, 11763. 
the curious, 9451, 14635. 

hir pytous, 5500, 5534, 8017, 8997, 13581, 13641. 
hir vertuous, 8087, 9269. 
the precious, 15629. 
the glorious, 15630. 

* the northen, 1989, should be the northern. 



§ 36. The following exceptions to § 32, § 33, § 35, 
a, occur, but many of the readings are suspicious. 

a. To § 32. 

the gret, 2387, 2525, 14402. 

his high, 2539 (?), 9534 (?), 14328 (?). 

the dreynt, 4489 (?). 

the right, 8149. 

his fals, 13001. 

this good, 14503 (?). 

this proud, 3167 (?) ; (the proude, 4311, 16245). 

this fiers, 4720. 

b. To § 33. 

the first, 14239. 

at the, atte, last, 11059, 10759, 14259. 
for the best, 1849 f, 9392 f, 11198 f. 
the worst, 1616. 

e. To § 35, a. 

the wofullere cheer, 1342. 
the sorwfulleste man, 9972. 
the semlieste man, 17051. 

§ 37. The distinction of the French masculine and 
feminine adjective is preserved in one case, — seint. 

seint Jon, 5439, 5746, 7382, 7834, 14167. 

seint Denys, 14470, 14562. 

seint Jame, 5894. 

seint Joce, 6065. 

seynt Symoun, 7676. 

seint Loy, 120, 7146. 

seint Martyn, 14559. 

seinte Mary, 7186, 9211, 9773, 10292, 13723, 

14100. 
seynte Charity 1723, 7701, 16806. 
seinte Trinity 7406. 
seynte Frideswyde, 3449. 

But seynt Cecile, 12482, 12478. 

vv. 3483 - 3486 are corrupt. 

[So, apparently, in Layamon, seint Myhhel, seinte 
Marie, Vol. iii. p. 38.] 

§ 38, a. The Comparative Degree of the Adjective 
is generally formed in Chaucer, as in modern Eng- 
lish, in -er (S. -re). 



lever, 295. 
besier, 324. 



slyer, 6904. 
badder, 10538. 
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gretter,865, 12545; grettere,* sother, 12142. 

1167. gladder, 13269. 

fairer, 1037; fairere* 756. merier, 16337. 
fresscher, 1039, 11239. 

b. A few Comparatives of " irregular " Adjectives 
retain the Saxon e. 

worse, werse (S. wyrse, L. wurse, wurs, O. wersse), 

8551, 9667, 17252, 10914 f. 

werse, 1226 (?) ; wors, wers, 8503, 3731 f. 
lasse, lesse (S. laasse, L. O. lasse), 14280, 17268, 

14895 f, 15357 f. 
more (S. mare, L. O. mare), 219, 1557, 4050 ; mor, 

16255, 7485, 10648; moo, mo (plur.), 578, 810, 

9286, 9987, 10615, 12651, iii. 132. 
bettre * (S. betere, O. bettre), 526, 650 ; bet (in Sax. 

adverbial form), 4534, 4731, 10914, iii. 123, 128. 

c. The vowel change of the " ancient " comparison 
is found in the following : — 

(long, 619), lenger, 332; lengere* 823. 

(old, 3865), elder, 15746 ; his felaw, which that 
elder was than he, 14941 ; eldest, 15898 ; (old- 
est, 914.) 

strenger, 14240 ; strengere,* ii. 373 ; for though 
he were strong, yit was sche strenger, 16007 ; 
strengest, 15561. 

d. Some analytic forms of comparison are found. 

mo slakke = slacker, 14824. 
more heigh, more lowe, iii. 153. 
the moste stedefast, 9425. 
the moste deintevous, 9588. 
the moste free, 11926. 
the moste lusty, 17039. 

the moste grettest occurs ii. 374. 

(fer, 3395, 4013),ferrest (S. fyrrest)= furthest, 496. 

next (S. nyhst, next) = modern nearest, 2367, 10075. 

§ 39. The Plural of Monosyllabic Adjectives ends 
in e. The same is the case with some of the Pro- 
nouns and with many of the Cardinal Numbers-t 

* These forms in -re are all suspicious. Those of three 
syllables (if correctly spelt) are _ contracted in reading, so 
that the metre does not determine their validity, and er 
and re are easily interchanged. See § 84. 

f Those from four to twelve, inclusive, took an -e in 
Saxon when used absolutely. 



a. blake (S. blac, sing, blak, 913, 2132), 559, 9953 f, 

11171 f, 12485 f, 16422. 
blynde (S. blind, sing, blynd, 10214, 15483), 4973 f, 

10244 f, 15563. 
cold (S. ceald, sing, cold, 1577, 4346 f), 1304 f, 

11176 f. 
dede(S. dead, sing, deed, 1201, 1276), 7090, 11493. 
deve (S. deaf, sing, deef, 448), 12214 f. 
dulle (S. dwal, dol), 4622 f. 
goode (S. god, sing, good, 183), 3156, 9416. 
hore (S. har, sing, hoor, 3876, 9338), 7764 f. 
hote (S. hat, sing, hoot, 7018), 9682. 
reede (S. reod, sing, reed, 1912), 90 f, 12443 f, 

16416,16417. 
sadde (S. saed, sing, sad, 17207), 17190. 
scharpe (S. scearp, sing, scharp, 2005), 475 f, 

2028, 9033. 
sclendre (sing, sclender, 16319), 9476 f. 
seeke, sike (S. syc, sing, sik, 13323 f), 18 f, 245. 
slakke (S. sleac), 14824. 
smale (S. smjel, sing, smal, 158), 9, 146, 8256 f, 

17005. 
stronge (S. Strang, sing, strong, 637, 1058), 2137 f, 

14204 f. 
wayke (S. wac, sing, weyk, 14892), 889. 
wrothe (S. wraS, sing, wroth, 7743 f), 1 18 1 f, 6821 f. 
wyde (S. wid, sing, wyd, 493), 28 f, 93 f, 559 f. 
yonge (S. geong, sing, yong, 79), 213, 1013. 

So, sworne brethren, 6987 ; gilte cheynes, 15850. 

b. bothe (S. ba-twa), 1841, 1858, 6644, 7613. 
fele (S. fela), 8793. 

fewe (S. feawe, feawa), 641, 7432 f, 8099. 
othere, othre (S. other), 3232, 10803, 15640 ; 
but other (uncontracted), 7369, 7477, etc. 
suche * (S. swylc), 8215, 10541, 12723, 15761. 
whiche * (S. hwylc), 1015, 4500, 9170, 9319, 
10295, 16156. 

c. twayne, tweye (S. twegen), 8526 f, 706 f, 8947. 
foure (S. feower, -e), 2141, 3883, 13388. 

fyfe (S. flf, -e), 462 f, 12483. 

sixe (S. six, -e), 14585. 

sevene (S. seofon, -e), 7587 f, 9514f, 12748? 

but seven, 16352, 16678. 
twelve (S. twelf,.-e), 4139 f, 7840, 14639 ; 

but twelf, 7839. 
threttene (S. preottyne), 7841. 

* suche, whiche, occasionally are used for the singular 
also. 
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fiftene (S. flftyne), 61 f, 16343. 
eyghteteene (S. eahtatyne),* 3223. 

§ 40. The plural of adjectives and participles of 
more than one syllable has no -e. 

a. corsed stories, 4500, 14007, 15096. 
countrefeted letters, 5229. 

weddid men, 8498, 9104, 9525. * 

cered poketts, 12736. 

sieves purflled, 193. 

broken sleepes, 1922. 

colours longyng, 10353. 

they thankyn galpyng, 10668. 

b. skalled browes, 629. 
lewed wordes, 10023. 

wikked werkes, 5414, 6267, 16102. 

wrecched wommen, 952, 8726 ; wrecchede, 923 ? 

sacred teeres, 1923. 

golden cloth is, 5927. 

cristen men, 4800, 4960, 4967. 

open werres, 2004. 

thinges spedful, 5147. 

woful wrecches, 1719. 

synful deedes, 6740, 11965. 

careful sikes, 11176. 

blisful sydes, 11971. 

seely clerkes, 4098, 7488. 

mighty werkes, 4898. 

litel children, 4493. 

bitter teeres, 2227. 

wiser men, 9443. 

other men, 12672, 13981 ; 8312, absolutely. 

c. certeyn yeres, 2969, 3195, 4900, etc 
mortal batailles, 61. 

cruel briddes, 15586, 1305. 
gentil men', 6693, 11021. 
subtil clerkes, 9301. 
parfyt blisses, 9512. 
jelous strokes, 2636. 
eldres vertuous, 6736, 10155 f. 
pitous teeres, 12329. 
sightes mervelous, 11518 f. 

§ 41. Even monosyllabic participles standing in 
the predicate are unvaried in the plural. The same 
is sometimes the case with monosyllabic adjectives. 

* I should have added to the note on p. 468, " except 
perhaps eahta, nigon, endlufon." 

TOL. VIII. 61 



a. were hurt, 2710. 
been born, 4706. 
ben went, 9575. 
were kept, 10003. 
been maad, 2091, 5698, 

5700, 10536. 

b. quyk (they were), 1017. 
were glad, 5804, 6930, 

8251, 8880. 
were fayn, 2709. 

But, blake were, 559. 
were seeke, 18f. 
wayke ben, 889. 



ben knyt, 11542, 14451. 
ben stert, 11689. 
be brent, 13335 f. 
sworn were, 13392. 
were slayn, 15525. 

which they weren, 40. 
were wroth, 8313. 

(were) lik, 16354. 

weren wyde, 28 f, 93 f, 

559 f. 
ben deve, 12214f. 
dede were, 11493. 



§ 42. Exceptions. 

To § 39, a. brent bones, 12687. 

§ 39, c. enleven (S. endlufon), 17300. 
§ 40, a. lernede men, 577 ? lerned men, 14389 ; 
eyen fast y-schette, 4980 f ? (Qu. faste 
schette ?) 
§ 40, c. dyverse freres, 7537, 10516, 13026 f; 
dyverse folk dyversely they seyde, 
3855, 4631, 9343, 10516 ; divers freres, 
7532 ; thay ben so dyvers, 7588 f. 
§ 41. been mette, 1638 ? 
weren felde, 2926 ? 
they be i-mette, 5535. 
ben sette, 5538. 

were made, 5702 ? been maad, 2091, 
5698, etc. 

§ 43. The following adjectives (of French origin) 
exhibit the French plural in s.* 

(places) delitables, 11211 f. 
(necessaries as ben) plesynges, 5131 f. 
wayes espirituels, iii. 82. 
goodes espiritueles, iii. 104 ; 

but thinges espirituel, iii. 183. 
travailes that ben covenables, iii. 148. 

§ 44. Of the Genitive Plural of Adjectives there 
remains a trace in the word all ; e. g. : — 

here aller (S. eallra) cappe, 588. 
your alther cost, 801. 
oure althur cok, 825. 

* Even Palsgrave says (1530) pronownes primytyves, 
verbes actyves parsonalles. 
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altherbest= Germ, allerbest, 712. 
altherfirst = Germ, allererst, 10863, 9492, 12351, 
ii. 343. 



So, alderlast, Black Knight, 503, 561. 
alderlevest, Troilus, iii. 239. 



PRONOUNS. 



§ 45. (The forms and inflections of aU, each, such, 
which, ilk, own, same, self, both, fele, few, other, are 
given with those of Adjectives, at §§ 30, 32, 35, c, 
39, b, 44.) 

Personal Pronouns, and their Possessives. 

yk (S. ic) = I, occurs 3865; ich, 10037; also in 

theek (thee ik), 3862, and theech (thee ich), 

12857, 14362. 
my (S. mm), sing, my lady, 1145 ; my counseil, 

1149 ; my brother, 1163, etc. 
myn a venture, 1162; farwel, my swete, farwel, 

myn Emelye, 2782. 
myn herte may myn harmes nat bewreye, 2231. 
myn lokyng, 2471. 
plur. my cheekes, 2329 ; my sorwes, 2421 ; myn 

heeres, 3868 ; myn armes, 2249. 
absolute forms : myn be the travail, 2408, etc. ; 

so, cosyn myn, 1283, etc. 
myne' ben the maladies, 2469 ; the cokkes wordes 

and not myne, 16751. 
neghebour of myne, 15387 ; so, yonge children 

myne, 8969 f. 
thy (S. pin), sing, thy cosyn, 1133; thy name, 

1588, etc. 
thyn othe, 1141, etc.; thi ayel, 2479? 
thin herte, 2393, etc. 
thyn werk, 5348; thyn crowdyng, 4719; thyn 

sikernesse, 4845 ; thyn gentilnesse, 5273 ; 

thyn fortune, 16147. 
plur. thy craftes, 2411 ; thy songes, 17183. 
thyn floures, 1512; thyn giftes, 9937; thyn 

dayes, 4846 ; thin synnes, iii. 179, 180. 
thyn blisful eyghen, 5265 ; thyne (?) verray 

frendes, 9178. 
absolute forms : thin be the glorie, 2408 ; the 

fruit is thin, 1284. 

on of thine, 2383 f. 

hir, hire (S. hire, gen. and dat.) : hir, 460, 

3237, 3238, 3239; 16313-16329, 

gen. dat. 
sixteen cases. ■ D 

hire, 123, 128, 134, 461, 472, 474, accus ' 

475, etc. 



our, oure (S. tire). 



hir thoughte ladyes oughten hir to spare, 
what from hir kynreed and hir nortelrye. 

3964, 5. 
absol. form, heres. 

our, 7411, 7553, 7681. 
oure, 34, 921, 1110, 1284, etc., etc. 
oure, sing. 6111, 6177; plur. 14248 (?). 
absol. form : this gold is nought oures, 14201. 
your, youre, f your, 7556, 7771, 7832, 7892, etc. 
(S eower). { youre, 919, 922, 929, 1106, etc., etc. 
youre, sing. 16414 ? 

absol. form : I wil be youre, 13176 ; youre is the 
charge, 13510. [14695. 

I am youres al, 10911 ; my gold is youres, 
an old felaw of youres, 14087 f. 
(our prayeres ben.mor acceptable) than youres, 
7496. 
her, hir, here (S. hira) = their: — her, hir, 7509, 
7510, 7514, 7523, 7580, 8256, 13510, etc., etc. 
here, 11, 32, 1018, 2036, 2575, 2597, etc., etc. 
absol. form : heris, 7508. 
hem (S. him) = them : 11, 31, 2574, 7510, etc. 

The Saxon genitives min, 'pin, ure, eower, are 
declined (like adjectives) for possessive pronouns, 
but not the genitives of the third person. 

Of the above forms, some of those in e must be 
regarded as adjectives declined. 

§ 46. In Saxon, sylf, self, same, was declined like 
an adjective both definitely and indefinitely, and 
agreed with the pronoun to which it was attached ; as, 
ic sylf, or ic sylfa, I myself ; be me sylfum, by myself. 
The forms ic me-sylf, ]>u J>e-self, I myself, etc., also 
occur. The following are the combinations of the 
personal pronouns with self in Chaucer : — 

myself, 11735. 

myselve, 9334, 11674. 

myselven, 805, 14590. 

thyselven, 1176. 

himself, 219, 15323, 15941. 

himselve, 530 f, 537 f, 4464, 6737. 

himselven, 1479, 9714, 11513, 12912. 
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hirself, 11717. 

hirselve, 10698 f, 10732, 10951 f. 

hirselven, 11727, 11745, 16854- 

youreself, 1837, 9614, 10768, 14157. 
yourselve, 8350, 10772. 
yourselven, 6809, 10556. 

hemself (= themselves), 1256 ; ii. 384 ; iii. 89. 
hemselfen, 11690. 

§ 47. Demonstratives, and others. 

that (S. neut. J>set), definite article = the, as in " that 

oon — that other," 1351, 1353, 7603, 9350, 9351, 

12151, 12152, 14222, etc., etc. 
tho (S. plural ]>a?) = those; oon of tho that, 2353. 

who ben tho that, ii. 354, 355. 

and tho were bent, 3246. 

tho wordes, 500, 10256. 
they (S. plural pa), 16, 40, 41, etc. (their and them 

do not occur). 

thi, 1755, should probably be thei (" gentil men 

thi were"), 
thes, plur. of this (S. }>as), 2189, 10607. 



this, plur. of this, 
these (?) « " 



1060, 2625, 2837, 4230, 

12138, 12209, 17119, etc. 

9150, 11555, 11613,14076, 

14307, 14913, 15040, 

16687, 16688. 

thise(?) " " 9110. 

whos, genitive (S. hwses), 5062, 5438, 7350 ; iii. 176, 

178. 
everich = every, each ; whan tweye han everich 

wounded other, ii. 327. 

everich wolde aske his oughne thing, iii. 370, etc. 
on, oon (S. an) = one, 3815 ("herd on crie")j 

2711 f, 343, 16470. 

o, oo, 343, 2735, 5985, 16470. 
non, noon (S. nan) : — non auditour, 596 ; noon harm, 

5256; noon deynteth morsel, 16321. 

no : — no cost, 192 ; no dore, 552, etc. 
plur. noon holy men, 178 ; noon countrefeted termes, 

13466 ; noon hasardoures, 14028. 
non dremes, 16455. 
noon, absolute form, 320, 344, etc., as in English. 

For some peculiar uses of pronouns, see further on, 
§§ 102, 103, 104. 



VERBS. 



§ 48. Present Indicative. — The First Person 
Singular of the Present Indicative terminates in e. 

I make, 895, 1735. I doute, 9315. 
recche, 1400. trowe, 10765. 

drede, 1595. thanke, 11616. 

have, 1607. take, 12220. 

aske, 1741. pronounce, 13750. 

forgeve, 1820. stonde, 13806. 

knowe, 2113. preche, 13808, 13839. 

love, 2769, 12164. rekke, 13820. 

rede, 3073. telle, 13832. 

warne, 3583, 13219. knokke, 14145. 

swelte, 3702. saye, 14146. 

mene, 5061. wane, 14147. 

beschrewe, 6427. graunte, 14237. 

wynne, 7014. praye, 15429. 

desire, 8383. etc., etc. 

But, 

I bequethe, 2770. I fele, 9332, 93 # 38. 
trow, 1803, 3665. 10527, hope, 9548. 
17312. rede, 14208. 



I answer, 4892. 
schrew, 7024. 



I fel, 2234 f ? 



§ 49. The Second Person of the Present Indica- 
tive ends in -st as in modern English. But some- 
times in -s.* 



thou saist, 12408. 
thou sest, 13047. 
sclaundrest, 13623. 
disco verest, 13624. 
etc., etc. 



goddes of maydenes 
that myn hert has 
knowe, 2302. 

thou wytes, 4528. 

thou ne has, 5051. 



So, lixt (for ligst, A. S. lygst), what dos thou, 10241. 
7200, 7343. says thou, 12188. 

thou spekis, 12420. 

§ 50. The Third Person ends generally in -eth, 
th, occasionally in -es (is). 

priketh, 11. schyneth, 978. takth, 5562, etc. 

seith, 743. laugheth, 1496. bathis, 8961. 

* The second and third persons occasionally, but very 
rarely, end in Anglo-Saxon in is. 
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bereth, 798. 
telleth, 799. 



comth, 5204. 
makth, 5318. 



bigynnes, 16168. 
writes, 5764, 
17326* 



So, fares, 4021 ; falles, 4025 ; gas, 4035 ; bringes, 
4128 ; says, 4178 ; has, 4203 ; all in the language of 
the Clerks in the Eeeves Tale. 

§ 51. But Saxon verbs which have t or d for the 
last consonant of the root, and one or two which have 
s, form the Third Person Singular in t, as in Saxon. 

sitt, sit, syt, 3641, 3817, smyt, 7998. 
6291,9153,9821,10036, light, 5526. 
10131, 10164, 10189, put, 13788, iii. 



10391, 10493, etc 
set, 7564. 

writ, 6291 ; 16609 ? 
let, 8465. 
stant, stont, 3677, 7615, 

9896, 10485, 10496, 

10630, 11566, 12101, 

14525, etc. 
fynt, fint, 4069, 4128, 

5570, 12146, 13800. 
grynt, 5971. 
sent, 9027. 
hut, 10825. 
holt, halt, 9224,12849. 

rist, ryst, arist, 3688, 
4685, 5284, iii. 83. 



3, 128. 



hight, 1974. 



byt (bids), 187, 9251, 

10605. 
byt (abides), 13103. 
rit, ryt, 10483, 12536, 

17011. 
slyt, 12610. 
chyt, 12849. 
blent, 13319. 
schent, iii. 161, 162. 

kyst (?), 4805, 7386. 



Exceptions sometimes occur, a dissyllabic form 
being used, as also in A.-Saxon. 

sittith, 1601, 8414, 9718, kissith, 9822. 



10200. 
byddeth, 3641. 
rideth, 14734. 
stondith, 14060. 



ryseth, 1495, 13662. 
bihetith, iii. 102. 
heetith, iii. 111. 
putteth, iii. 131. 



§ 52. The Plural of the Present Indicative ends,— 
a. in eth (ith, th) = S. -ath. 
meteth, 1526. saith, 4207. 
doth, 1533. fleeth, 4541. 

schyneth, 2045. loveth, 5903. 
goth, 2567, 2604. maketh, 6740. 
clepith, 3759. delyvereth, 7306. bitydeth, ii. 345. 
beth, 4052,4544. sittith, 9584. 



weneth, 9988. 
hath, 12651. 
knoweth, ii. 376. 
haveth, ii. 361. 



* See note on preceding page. 



b. more commonly in 
maken, 9. 
slepen, 10. 
longen, 12. 
knowen, 732. 
ben, 764. 

gon, 771, 1269. 
comen, 803. 
spenden, 808. 
han, 851. 
tellen, 861. 
pertourben, 908. 
beseken, 920. 

c. sometimes in e: 
wende, 16f. 
knowe, 644. 
laboure we, 7064. 
fynde, 9156. 
lyve,9157. 
take, 11552. 



■en, n (yn) : 

sayn, 1200. 
faren, 1267. 
seeken, 1268. 
seen, 2605. 
loven, 6507. 
• am, 8218. 
thankyn, 10668. 
clepen, 14090. 
doon, 14912. 
rennen, 16669. 



wene, 9156, 13764. 

come, 13892. 

gete, 13956. 

caste, 13957. 

say, 8507 (contracted?). 



§ 53. Imperfect Indicative. 

Simple (or "Regular") Verbs. 

a. The Imperfect of Simple Verbs is often formed 
by adding -ede, -de, or -te to the root, with occa- 
sional change of vowel, — as in Saxon. 



lovede, 45, 97, 446. 
semede, 387. 
lakkede, 758. 
fedde, 146 f. 
hadde, 449, 619, 14605. 
herde, 1125 f, 14929. 
answerde, 1126 f, 1716, 

3492, 3777, 7088, 

7897 f, 11889. 
deyde, 2845, 2848. 
sende, 4134 f. 

wente, 78, 255, 2811, 
14252. 

kepte, 444, 4916 f. 

highte, 618, 862, 1193, 
4012, 7908, 10344, 
10347, 15606, etc. 

hente, 959 f. 

alighte, 985 f. 

sente, # 2982. 

slepte* 4917 f. 



weddede, 870. 

lyvede, 2847. 

servede, 8516. 

seide, 1601, 2670, 
14130, 14136, 
14166, 14385, 
15077. 



made, 13532. 
wende, 14197 f. 
fette, 8550. 
laste, 10887. 
faste, 12067 f. 
mette, 14128 f. 
grette, 14129 f. 
coste, 15146. 
schente, 16327. 

broughte, 11876. 
taughte, 14099. 



b. The Imperfect Indicative often (perhaps more 
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commonly) drops the e of the above-mentioned ter- 
minations. 

loved, 166, 1198, 1204, prayed, 15011. 

3222, 4418. caused, 1097. 

loked, 2044, 2521. had, 3191, 3388. 

trowed, 2103. seyd, 2707, 4234, 5647, 
answerd, 3136. 13361. 

grasped, 4291. wend, 4302. 

dwelled, 1978, 4554. nold, wold, 4378, 13312. 

semed, 39, 315, 324, schuld, 2707, 4008, 
2664, 13230. 17081. 

defendid, 5642. herd, 4166. 

thanked, 15665. styked, 4929. 

went, 3319. wolde, 278. 

clapt, 3738. made, 2990. 

hight, 1015, 4011. answerde, 12261, 12359. 

put, 13236. sayde, 14100. 

thought, 1387. layde, 15585. 
brought, 11585* 

e. The Second Person Singular of the Imperfect 
Indicative of simple verbs is formed in -est, like 
the Saxon, and English. 

lovedest, 1164. usedest, 2387, etc. 

brendest, 2386. haddest, 2389, etc. 

But thou axid occurs, 7064. 

§ 54. Imperfect of Strong, Complex, or " Irreg- 
ular," Verbs. 

a. A few verbs have, besides the Strong Imper- 
fect, a later form of the other conjugations, e. g. : — 

sleep (S. slSp), 98,5165, 9731 ; slepte, 4192 f; slept, 

11033. 
weep (S. we6p), 2823, 2880, 8421 ; weptg, 148. 
creep (S. creap), 4224, 4258 ; crepte, 4191 f. 

The following cases are suspicious, and some, if not 
all of them, bad readings : — 

bifelle, befille, fille, 9771, 10390, 10007, 10883. 
dronke, 7643. 

* The rhyme in this and several other cases will show 
conclusively that the final e was actually dropped, and 
not simply left off by the copyists: — 

brought (rh. nought), 11585. 
went (rh. yhent, participle), 12462. 
asterted (rh. converted, part.), 4857. 
ameevyd (rh. agreeved, part.), 8374. 
redressed (rh. oppressed, part.), 11748. 
aspyed (rh. allyed, part.), 16014. 
ayled (rh. i-sayled, part.), 16586. 



eete, 15703. (Tyrwhitt has a good reading.) 

come (to), 1729 (should be, "com unto"). 

badde (foure), 4911 (should be, "bad the foure"). 

see has various forms: saw, 11503, 11505; saugh, 
193, 766 ; seigh, 852 ; seyh, 957 ; say, 8543, 15929, 
etc. (A.-S. seah, sell.) 

sihe, 11162 f (if correct), is an instance of an e 

arising from the softening away of a guttural. 

ryngede (the tromp and clarioun) occurs 2602 ; rong, 

14077. The conjugation of the A.-Saxon hringan 

is uncertain, but it would be strange if a verb weak 

in Saxon had become strong in English. 

b. The 2d Person Singular of the Imperfect In- 
dicative of Strong Verbs (which in A.-Saxon termi- 
nates in e) has commonly in Chaucer no termination, 
or is the same as the 1st and 3d. 

thou bihight, 2474. thou bar, 8944, 11976. 

" saugh, 5268. « spak, 12422, 14168. 

" swor, 8372. " dronk, 15712. 

thou flough, 16717. 
thou were, 16146 f, 16718, iii. 180,] The e is 
181 ; were, nere, 4786, 13635, doubtful in 
15866, 15888, 15892, 17177. these, and 
" gave, 15937. especially in 

" songe, 17226. j gave, songS. 

knewest occurs, 4787. 
hightest " 8372 ? 
bygonnest " 12370. 

§ 55. The Plural of the Imperfect Indicative (both 
of Simple and Complex Verbs) ends, — 

a. in -en. 

wolden, 27. dronken, 822, 2716, 15686. 

weren, wern, 28, 29, 593, fillen, 951. 

630, 958. faughten, 1838. 

prayden, 813. ronnen, 2927. 

ferden, 1649. ' seeten, saten, 2895, 11520. 

foyneden, 1656. founden, 4663. 

brenden, 2427. songen, 5798. 

passeden, 2576. comen, 8353. 

oughten, 3964. gaven, 12343. 

sayden, 6507, 6509. token, ii. 382 ; tooken, ii. 
broughten, 8683. 365. 

wenten, 11525, etc., etc. 



hadde, 375, 381, 762. 
sayde, 1435. 



founde, 1011 f, 14184. 
blewe, 2514. 
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hatede, 8607. come, 2577 (come, 14184: 

wiste, 11801. com, sing. 14090). 

schulde, 14233. fille, 2668 f. 

songe, 9609 f, 11024 f. 

byhighte, 11639. 

Or, e, has no termination. 

schirid, 2543, 4898, 14233. sawgh, saugh, seigh, 4638, 
cried, 2564. 7121,9565,9678,13034. 

besought (rh. nought), bigan (rh. man), 5767; by- 

4116. gon, 7142. 

had, 5786. schon, 9000. 

sayd, 7872. wan, 11713. 

remued, 11517. sat, 14079. 

herd, 14251. com, 16473. 

used, 14910. fond, 16476. 

ran (rh. man), 16867. 

§ 56. The Singular of the Subjunctive, both Pres- 
ent and Imperfect, terminates uniformly in e through 
all the persons. 

a. Present, 
if gold ruste, 502. 
(the martir) quyte you, 772. 
(though) he have, 1323. 
how sore that me smerte, 1396.. 
pray I that Arcita me bere, 2258. 
God spede yow, 2560, 771 f. 
God save yow, 2565. 
but if thou madde, 3158. 
(Crist) blesse this hous, 3484. 
if thou wreye me, 3507. 
though thou aske, 3557. 
(that non) ne speke, 3586. 
God forbede, 4337, 11914, 13303. 
or thou come, 4539. 
speke we, 5374, iii. 138. 
if it like to this companye, 6860. 
til it be so that thou forsake, 7104. 
if eny have, 7115. 
(we pray) that he the sende, 7528. 
God yelde yow, 7759. 
(it liketh) that I yow wedde, 8222. 
God schilde that it scholde so byfalle, 9108, 3427, 

14675, 14697. 
though Theofrast liste lye, 9171. 
schapen that he faile, 9506. 
tyl myn herte breke, 10180. 
and if thou drede nought, 12405. 
sitte we doun, 13123. 



bytyde what bytyde, 15282. 

to oure hihe goddis thanke we, 15683. 

as wis God helpe me, 16894. 

so sore that the bihove, ii. 344. 

he us bringe, iii. 187. 

Several of the above forms would, by the modern 
definitions, be assigned to the Imperative Mood, but 
etymologically that view would be incorrect The 
Anglo-Saxon had Imperative forms for only the 
second person. Thus, go we, 14634, is expressed 
in Saxon with the subjunctive, gan we (Apollonius), 
when the auxiliary uton is not used. So, to-becume 
]>in rice, geweortSe pin willa, thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done. (Matthew vi.) 

Exceptions : no man ne draw, 2549. 

have thou ynough, 5911, 5918. 

God help me so, 16911. 

(I pray) that never dawe, 10069. 

b. Imperfect. 

and though the ones on a tyme mysfille, 2390. 
that if so were that enything him smerte, 10879. 
God schilde that he deyde, 3427. 
for hadde God comaundid, 5651. 
for though he were strong, 1 6007. 

Exception : for if ther felle to morwe such a caas, 2112. 

c. The Plural of the Subjunctive is in -en, e. 

or ye me sleen, 11634. or that ye breke, 11632. 

lest that thay deidin, 7483. 

§ 57. Imperative. 

In Anglo-Saxon the 2d person singular of the Im- 
perative consists of the root of the verb, and termi- 
nates, therefore, in what is called the characteristic 
consonant ; except that verbs whose infinitive is in -tan 
(1st Conj., 1st class) have the Imperative sing, in a 
(as lujtan, lufa), while those which have a double 
characteristic drop one of the consonants and replace 
it with an e (as sittan, site). The plural of the Im- 
perative is the same as that of the Indicative, and 
ends in ath (iatn), when the pronoun or subject 
goes before or is omitted, or in e, when the pro- 
noun which is the subject follows. 

In Chaucer, the Imperative exhibits considerable 
irregularity. The a of the Saxon Imperative sin- 
gular of the 1st Conj. becomes e, which e is some- 
times shortened or suppressed. The full plural form 
(in -etta) is of very frequent occurrence ; but some- 
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telle (S. tele), 7026, 15567. 
bygynne (S. begine ?), 13049 f. 



times the -th appears to be dropped, and very fre- 
quently the whole termination. In this case the 
plural is not to be distinguished from the singular 
form, and both are found together. 

§ 58. 2d Person Singular. 

a. Simple Conjugation. Exceptions. 

aske, axe (S. ftsca), 3557, 14082. 

herkne, harke (S. hercna), 9186, herk, 7500. 

7133. 
grope (S. grapa), 7723, 13164. 
knokke (S. cnoca), 3432. 
thanke (S. thanca), 16172. 
have (S. hafa), 2421 ? have, 2227, 2394, 

3551, 3726. 
loke(S.16ca),7169, 7838, 15109. loke, 3549, 13164, 

14084, 14245. 
schewe (S. sceawa), 

7675. 
mak(S.maca),3720. 
telle, 3433. 

tel, 7345, 12543, 
14171, 14807, 
15058. 
fette(S.fece),3492. 

lef (S. laef), 1616. leve* 7671 ? 

fynd thou (S. find), 2246. 

speed (S.-sped), 3562, 3726. 

stynt (S. stint), 3146. 

keep (S. cep), 6488, 14843, 
17251, 17294. 

red, reed (S. rgd), 17276, 17277. 

send (S. send), 2327, 3598. 

plight (S. pliht), 6591. 

thenk (S. thenc), 10039, 17250, 
17294. 

thou bek (S.bgen), 17278 (pro- 
noun before). 

recche (S. r§c), 12626? 
yelde (S. gild), 13604? 
wreke(S.wrec), 15391? 

b. Complex Conjugation, 
spek, 3803, 12621, 17278. 
ber, 7569. 

brek, 15413. 

com, 6015, 7184, 16493. 

* The superfluous final e in leve, and in all the forms 
which follow in the same column, is altogether suspicious, 
and probably should be dropped. 



et, 15936. Exceptions. 

gif, 2262, 2422, 7185, 16947. 

hold, 2670, 12621, 16969. 

bihold, 16501. 

awak, 4260 f. awake,4286? 16947? 

tak, 2228, 7113, 12122, 13048, take, 9172? thou 

13639, 14057, 17095. take, 15937 ? 

far (well), 14675, 14775, 15927. 
let, lat, 923, 6015, 7184, 17107. lete, 3713 ? 
do, 2407, 11368, 14806. 
go, 3431, 14082. 

wepe, 2480? 
fynd, 2246. 
drynk, 7635. 
help, 2088, 2404, 3610, 3813, 

14884, 16492. 
smyt, 17217. 
rys, 13133, 10012. 
wyt, 10051. 
abyd, 5751. 

ches, 1616. chese, 1597? 

be, 6488. ryde, 15413 ? 

c. In the following cases the final e is difficult to 
be accounted for, unless an abridged plural form is 
confounded with the singular. 

holde thy pees, 9606. (Tyrwhitt has hold thou.) 
werke by counseil, and thou schalt nat rewe, 3530. 

I praye the 

as sende love 2319. 

ne with no wood man walke by the way, 7669. 

§59. Plural. 



a. draweth, 837, 840. 
smyteth, 784. 
herkeneth, 790, 830, 

7238, 14111. 
cometh, 841, 14340. 
stynteth, 2676. 
trusteth, 3090. 
haveth, 1112, 11012. 
goth, 2560, 2562. 
telleth ye, 3120. 
doth, 8528, 11377. 
axith, 8529. 
beoth, beth, 3578, 

7883, 14098. 
wakith, 7236. 
reweth, 11286. 
holdeth, 11376. 



telleth, 11927, 14538, 

14540. 
saith, 12103. 
kepeth, 12i54. 
understondith, 13093, ii. 

353. 
takith, 12987, 13104. 
sendeth, 14029. 
levith, 14074, ii. 361. 
giveth, ii. 379. 
studieth, 843. 
saveth, 4649. 
prayeth, 7236, 7245. 
retourneth, 8685. 
considerith, 9705. 
examineth, ii. 348. 
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b. Occasionally, the Plural of the Imperative, if 
the MS. be correct, loses its final consonant. 

awake, 3700. youre pacience ye holde (an un- 
hithe, 7191. doubtedly correct form), 7779 f. 

trille, 10642. loke, 11304, 13257. 
make, 14837. 

c. Often the termination is entirely dropped. 



hold, 785. 
fight, 810. 
ley, 843, 2560. 
forget, 2799. 
tak, 13767, 13771, 



lok, 6695; loke, 14352. 
tel, 5768,7005, 7086, 7885. 
let (which form only occurs), 

833, 842, 3085. 
teche, 7000. 
13775; take, 2783, kys, 6821 ; kisse, 10058. 
14192. lene, 3084, 14597, 14598. 

com, 10315. chese, 6801, 6809. 

byd, 10648. 

d. Sometimes the abridged plural (if we should 
not rather say the singular) seems to be used in- 
differently for the full and regular plural ; in other 
words, the singular and plural forms are entirely 
confounded. 

tel forth youre tale, and sparitk for no man, 5768. 

telleth your tale, and let the sompnour be, 6871. 

goth forth, and ley on faste, 2560. 

awake, lemman myn, and speketh to me, 3700. 

stoupeih adoun ! by God, ye ben to blame ; 

helpeth me now, as I dede yow whil er ; 

put in your hond, and loke what is ther, 13255-7. 

thurgh youre gentilnesse, 

lot thou falle, 922, 923. 

ryde forth, myn oughne lord, brek nought oure game, 

15413. 
now, Cristes owne knyghtes leef and deere, 
cast al away the werkes of derknes, 
and armith you in armur of brightnes, 12311 - 13. 
voydith youre man, and let him be theroute ; 
and schet the dore whils we ben aboute, 13064-5. 

§ 60. Infinitivk. 

The Infinitive in Chaucer ends in -en (A.-Sax. 
-an), often shortened to e. In a few cases the ter- 
mination e is dropped. 



seeken, 13. 
given, 232. 
han, 754. 



doon, 770. 
speken, 792. 
werreyen, 1546. 



ben, 2312. 
worken, 3531. 
saven, 3533. 
hangen, 3589. 
dauncen, 4368. 

roste, 385. 
sethe, 385. 
drawe, 521. 
snybbe, 525. 
schorte, 793. 
telle, 794. 
make, 804. 
stynte, 2452. 

love, 1171. 
deme, 3194. 
pyle, 6944. 
seeke, 14109. 
wynke, 16792. 
bygynng, 17347. 



asken, 4521. 
ryden, 6972. 
sayn, 6976. 
parten, 9504. 
then, 13724. 

helpe, 2651. 
abyde, 2652. 
stele, 4050. 
sterve, 6824. 
strike, 6946. 
fille, 6930. 
praye, 6980. 
slee, 14114. 

atren, 2451. 
brest, 6685 f, 9970 f. 
let, 6944. 
answer, 14823. 



A few contracted Infinitives are sometimes pro- 
tracted (?) . 

to seene (S. se6n), 1037 f, 9340 f, 11423 f. 
to sayne (S. secgan), 10628 f, 12286 f. 
to doone (S. d6n), 10648 f, 12860 f, ii. 357. 

The prefix y- (S. ge-) is found in at least one case 
before the Infinitive, 
y-knowe, 11199. 

§ 61. Participles. 

Complex Perfect. — The Perfect Participle of 
Complex (" Irregular ") Verbs terminates in en. 
The n is often dropped. 



holpen, 18. 
foughten, 62. 
comen, 77, 2703. 
dronken, 135, 13983. 
wonnen, 879. 
stongen, 1081. 
bounden, 13118. 
seten, 1454. 
songen, 1531. 
unyolden, 2644. 
lorn, 5194, 8947, 15526. 
layn, 5307. 
founden, 8396. 
standen, 9368. 



holde, 6526, 14017. 
unknowe, 1408 f. 
come, 1357. 
geve, 14337. 
wonne, 1004. 
bygonne, 52 f. 
undurgrowe, 156 f. 
woxe, 9636. 
songe, 1542, 15072. 
clombe, 15888. 



founde, 10154. 
understonde, 10751. 
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gliden, 9761 f. 
abiden, 9762 f. 
clomben, 16684. 



withstonde, iii. 173. 



The contracted participle is in a few cases pro- 
tracted (?). 



say occurs, iii. 101 (?) 



sene, seene (S. segen), 
134 f, 594 f, 926 f, 
1967 f, 2300 f, 10959 f. 

slayne(S.slegen),14115. 



§ 62. Simple Perfect. 

The Perfect Participle of the Simple Conjugation 
requires no notice. Send, which has Imperfect sende, 
4134 f, has Participle send, 10458. Some Verbs 
which are of the Complex Conjugation in Saxon 
have become simple in Chaucer, according to the 
well-known law. Hence we have the form wist for 
witen, 10574 f, 12210. 



dawet, 5935, 
amendit, 7757, 
constreynit, 8403, 
i-feynit, 8405, 
biwaylit, 8406, 
compleynit, 8406, 



assemblit, ii. 328, 
troublit, ii. 376, 
descendit, iii. 106, 
engendrit, iii. 106, 
defendit, 13925, 



are trivial 

dialectic 

varieties. 



The abbreviated forms annonciate, consecrate (like 
the above, common in Scotch), occur 15501, 3. 

kidde, 9817 f, should probably be kid. 

§ 63. The prefix y-, i-, (S. ge-) frequently occurs 
in Chaucer before the past participle. 



i-ronne, 8 f. y-sene, 594 f. 

i-falle, 25 f. i-taught, 757. 

i-schreve, 226 f. y-buried, 948. 
i-chapud, 368. i-brent, 948 f. 



i-bore, 380 f. 
y-clepud, 412. 



y-corve, 2015 £ 
y-storve, 2016 f. 



i-be, 10275. 
y-hent, 12464 f. 
i-sayled, 16585. 
y-covered, iii. 94. 
i-born, iii. 106. 



The i- in 
rounde i-schorn, 591, 
place i-sette, 1637, 

etc., 

§ 64. 



f is suspicious, as the final e of 
the first word might very ea- 
sily have been carried over to 
the Participle. 



Present Participle. 

The Present Participle terminates, for the most 
part, in -yng (Ang.-Sax. -ende). In some cases, 
however, it is rhymed with the Infinitive Mood, and 
we must either suppose the participle to end in ynge, 
or else the Infinitive to have lost its termination. 



wonyng, 390. 

romyng, 1073. 
dwellyng, 1421. 
rayhyng, 2505. 
wynsyng, 3263. 
sensing, 3341. 
abydyng, 3595. 
walkyng, 3955. 
knowyng, 4223. 
ymaginyng (rh. 
thing), 8474. 
romynge, 10092. 



fastynge, 13778. 
sittynge, 802 (?). 
lyvynge, 903 f (?). 
lotynge, 12114 f (?). 
thunderynge (rh. sprynge), 2176. 
gliteryng[e?] (rh. bryng[e?]), 

2892. 
styryng [e ?] (rh. spryng [e ?] ) , 

3673. 
wepynge (rh. brynge), 8790. 
smellynge (rh. brynge), 12207. 
lernynge (rh. synge), 14927. 



The older forms awaytand, 7634, 
lepand, 7739, 
touchand, 7872, 



occur, — all in 
the Somp- 
noures Tale. 



§ 65. Anomalous Verbs, 
can = know, be able. 

Pres. Indie. Sing. 1, 3. can, 373, 734, 743, 3128, ii. 333. 
2. can, 11895 ; canst, 17032,'l7098. 
"connen, 10312, 10317. 



PlurJ 



Imperf. Indie. Sing. 1, 3. 



VOL. VIII. 



Infin. 
Past. Part. 



conne, konne, 3120, 4121, 7696. 
conne, 13495. 

. can, 1256, 3873, 6019, 10499. 
couthe, cowthe, 328, 2089, 10442. 
cowde, 567, 4368, etc. 
couthe, 604. 
conne, 7100, ii. 376. 
couth, 8818 ; coud, iii. 183. 



Sax. can. 

cunne, canst, 
cunnon. 



cuSe. 



cunnan. 
cu8. 
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dar = dare. 

Pres. Sing. 1, 3. dar, 11561, 13712, 13795. 

2. darst, 1142. 

Plur. dar, iii. 124 ; dor, 12589. 

Imperf. dorste, durste, etc., 227, 6975. 
may = may. 

Indie. Pres. Sing. 1, 3. may, 14571, 230. 






might, 5758 ; may, 1920, iii. 133 ; mow, 12388. 

mayst, maist, 1245, 3151. 

mowen, 3884, 12609 ; mowe, 3001, 11142. 



Sax. dear, 
dearst. 
durron. 
dorste. 



mseg. 
miht. 



Imperf. Sing. 1, 3. . 



magon. 

maege. 
mihte. 



.mow, 6564, 7304; may, 3000, 6561. 
Pres. Subj. (?) mowe, 12228 ; mow, 12388. 

' mighte, mihte, 586, 1272, 1370, 1407, 1476, 4142, 6505, 9640, 

11415, 13547 f, 14261, 16140, 16152, 16399, 16797. 
might, 322, 6560, 7750, 14199, 14207 f, 14272 f, 14680, 15794, 
16405, 16632. 

Plur i mi g hten ' 57 °- 

' (might, 1991, 4115, 6720, 14904, 16477. 

mot = must (debeo), may. 

Indie. Pres. Sing. 1,3. mot, moot (debeo), 1171, 1297, 1647, 1648, 13641, 14164, mot. 

14421, 14429, 14571, 14597, 14773. 
2. most, must, 5922, 13640. most. 

Plur. mooten, 232 ; moote, 7690, 10630 ; mot, 744. moton. 

Ind. Imperf. moste, 3090, 5306, 10352, 10908, 13620, 15996. moste. 

Subj. moste, 10890. « 

Imperf. = debeo .• ) moste, most (as a present = English must), 887, 1292, 4702, 
Sing. 1, 3. ) 11629, 14206, 14422, 14423, 14683. 

Plur. mosten, moste, 3297, 5130. 
In the sense of may. Pres. Subj. mot = may : I pray to God his nekke mot to breke, 3916; so mot 

I the, 6853, 9102 ; blessed mot thou be, 8433, 14847. 
Imp. Subj. most = might : (preyde) that she most kisse, 8426 ; so, 4800. 
(See further on, Impersonal Verbs.) 



owe = debeo. 

Pres. owetb = debet, 662, ii. 334. 
Imperf. Sing, oughte, ought j = g 

aughte, aught ) 

P1Ur ' oSr} "" 363 ' 365 ' 15863 ; ( monkes ) ou S hte be > 15054 ' 

(See further on, Impersonal Verbs.) 
schal = Eng. shall. 

Present, Sing. 1, 3. schal, 1140, 1166. 

2. schalt, 1155, 7099 ; schal? 1147. 
schullen, 1823, 1824, 12169. 
schuln, 6526, 7932, 14639. 
Plur. schul, 1867, 11648, 12156; schol, 16433. 
schal, 4553, 4658. 
sul (dialectic), 4172. 
Imperf. scholde, schulde, etc., 13566, 13667, 14859. 



Sax. ah. 
ahte. 



sceal. 
scealt. 
sculon. 



sceolde. 
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thar = need. 



Pres. Indie. Sing. 3. 
Plur. 2. 



wot = wot, scio. 



(he) thar. 

thar (ye), ii. 332. 

(See further on, Impersonal Verbs.) 



Plur. 



Ind. Pres. Sing. 1, 3. wot, woot; 1142, 8031, 8690. 
2. wost, 1165, 1176, 2309. 

' witen, 1796, 2816, 7472, iii. 92. 
wite, 10305, 14796 ; wit, 7840. 
wote, 1262. 

. wot, woot, 742, 831, 1837, 5782, 14584. 
Imperf. wiste, etc., 228, 282, 8690. 
Subj. Pres. Sing, (er thou) wite, 17217. 

Infin. wite, 3555, 9614 f, ii. 352, 382, iii. 82. 
Past Part, wist, 10574 f, 12210 ; un-wist, 2979. 
Pres. Part, witynge, iii. 114. 



Pres. Indie. Sing. 1 



f wil, J 
(. wol, 



Sax. pearf. 
purfon. 



wat. 

wast. 

witon. 



wiste. 

wite. 

wltan. 

witen. 

witende. 



wille. 
wilt. 



wile. 
willaS. 



wolde. 
wille. 



§ 66. The verbs wil, stert. 

1747, 5730. 

805,3493,3495; wok? 811. 
f wilt, 12186, 12226, 17264; wolt, 3531, 3511. 

2. -i wol, 2324. 
[ wil, 12773, iS396. 

3. wole ? 807 ; wol, 1628, 7244, 13585. 
f woln, 4109, 5874, 8457, 14329. 

Plur. | wol, 4131, 14215. 

[ wil, 3370, 8237, 14114, 14196. 
Imperf. wolde, etc., 144, 538, 25 ; wolde, 278. 
Subj. Pres. Sing. 3. wile, 13583. 

Past Part, (hath) wolde ! ii. 358. 
wilneth, 2566, etc., is from S. wilnian = desiderare, cupere. 

Pres. Indie. Sing. 3. stert, start {springs, leaps, starts), 5745, 6628, 7734, 10027, 11480. (All these 
might be Imperfect Tense, but less probably.) 
Imperf. Sing, sterte, 954 f, 1082 f, 1301 f, 1395 f, 1516 f, 1575 f, 1764 f. 
Plur. starte, 16863. 
Past. Part, (ben) stert (into) = jumped, 11689. 
(had) stert (out of) = started, 8936. 
Pres. Part, stertyng (as the fire) = leaping, 1504. 
Infin. asterte (escape), 1597 f, 6896, 11334f. 
Part, ystert (astert ?), 1594. 
Imperf. asterte, 4895 f; but asterterf, 4857 (rh. converted). 

§ 67. Some Impersonal Verbs. 



(him) deyend, 15620, 16667 ; deyned hire, 15756. 
(him) falles (= opus est), 4025. 
him gained, 536. 
him lakked, 10330. 



(yow, hem) liketh (S. licaS = placet), 779, 567,9, 
8187, 8188, 13397, 13399. 
liken (= placer •«), 8382 ; that oughte 
like yow, 15346. 
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Pres. Ind., lyst, list, lest, lust (S. lyst, Imp. lyste, 
impersonal), 1129, 1185, 1203, 1209, 1329, 1353, 
2076, 2379, 2815, 3004, 5900 f, 6819 f, 6830 f, 
7067, 7330, 8069, 8366, 8809, 9192, 10432, 10436, 
10437, 10634, 10641, 10645, 11406, 12098, 12162, 
14973 f. 

Imperf. Ind., liste, leste, luste, 752 f, 789 f, 1006, 
1054(F), 8618, 10679, 10689, 10919, 11547 f. 

Imperf. Subj. 9878 f. 

But, yow leste, 2d pers. plur. Pres. Indie. &c. 830 f, 

1355, 2210 f, 9428, 10047 f, 10439: — 8723 f is 

doubtful, 
if thou list occurs 7567 f (Tyrwhitt, thee). 
who so list it not to heere, 3176. 
[apparently, lest (list) should be leste (liste), 7317 f, 

8059 f. 
apparently, lust to should be luste, 4897. 
apparently, leste should be lest, 10694 f. 
lest, list, 7981 f, 7987 f, 8592 f, 8862 f, 9921, are 

doubtful.] 



me mette (S. msetan, impers., somniare), 16380, 
16384, 16564. 
But he mette, 16569, 16488. 
us moste (nobis opus est), 12874. 
us needeth, 6857. 

the oughte, him oughte (oportet), ii. 357, iii. 109. 
us oughte, 9026 f, 13927, ii. 325. 
hem ought, ii. 348. 
hir ought[e] (oportuit), 8996 f. 
me rewith (poenitet), 10306. 
him semeth, iii. 86, 186, etc ; semelh me, iii. 89. 

hem semed, 10370. 
him smerte, 230, 536 ; me smerte, 1396. 
the thar (opus est tibi), 5911, 5918, 6947, 17284, 

ii. 326. 
it thinkith me (S. pincS = videtur), 16264, 16963; 
him thenketh,* 3615. 
(him, hir, me, us) thoughte, 787, 956, 3344, 

3964, 10840, 16497. 
me athinketh (S. ofpincS =poenitet), 3170. 
thursted him, 15525. 



§ 68." Negative Verbs. 

am. Indie. Pres. Sing. 1, nam, 1276. Imperf. Sing, nas, 323, 2592, 8592, 14721, 14722. 

3, nys, 1276, 12213. Plur. nere, 2591 ; nere, 4967, 4968. 

Subj. Imperf. Sing, nere, ner, 1602, 7526, 13290, 
17205, iii. 106. 
have. Indie. Pres. Sing. 3, nath, 925, 5682. Imperf. Sing. 1, 3. nadde, 3751. 

nad, 10212, 16983. 
will. Indie. Pres. Sing. 1, nylle, nyl, 13391 f, 5628, 8239. Imperfect Sing. 1, 3, nolde, 3159, 3168. 
3, nyl, 5762. 
Plur. 1, nyl, 6523. 
wot. Indie. Pres. Sing. 1, 3, nat, not, noot, 1265, 7634, 13076, 16955. 
Imperf. Sing. 1, 3, nyste, nyst, 4804, 6578, 12144. 
Plur. nysten, 10O48. 



ADVEEBS. 



§ 69. Anglo-Saxon Adverbs have commonly, in the 
positive degree, the termination e, and this termina- 
tion is preserved in Chaucer. 

brighte (S. beorhte), 3352. 

clene (S. claene, clasnlice), 12553. 

deepe (S. de6pe), 129 f. 

evele (S, yfele), 1129 ; ylle, 3715. 

evene (S. efne), 1062. 

faire (S. fsegere), 94, 12060 f. 

faste (S. faeste), 4192, 6552, 11159, 13033, 13351. 



foule (S. fule? fullice), 16964. 

harde (S. hearde), 3729. 

hye (S. heahe), 2077, 3243 f. 

inne (S. inne), 41 f, 10891 f, 12809. 

late (S. late), 77. 

lighte (S. lihte), 6724. 

longe (S. lange), 1545, 14847, 15596 f. 

loude (S. hlude), 716 f; louthe, from another S. form, 

hle6S, 17026 f. 
nede (S. ngde), 9208, 9825 f, 13208 ; nede (?), 14520. 



* Sax. J>encan = think. ) 

Pincan = seem J Tnenken = to thmk » occurs 9377, 1608 : thynketh, 14428. 
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oute (S. ute, fit), 11407 f. 

rathe (S. hrape), 3766, 14510. 

softe (S. softe), 2783. 

sore (S. sare), 230, 1396, 6810, 12657, 12799. 

stUIe (S. stale), 7782. 

swithe (S. swipe), 13222. 

unn-ethe (S. un-eape), 11659, 13318, 15037. 

uppe (S. uppe, up), 10929 f. 

wide (S. wide), 4556, 8598. 

yerne (S. georne), 13813 f. 

ylike, yliche (S. gelice), 7797, 7812, 8630. 

yoore (S. geare, geara), 3895 f, 13484 f. 

So, blyve (L. bilife, blive, O. bilife), 2699 f, 5973 f, 
7102 f. 
lowe (S. lage? adj. lah, L. loh., pi. lowe), 1407 f, 
pore, 8919. [17297. 

So in Layamon, claene, ufele, efne, feire, faste, fule, 
harde, heirje (haeh), inne (in), late, longe, lude, 
nede, rape, softe, sare, stille, swipe, unepe, uppe 
(up), wide, jeorne, iliche, jeare. 

And in the Ormulum, sepe, depe, fasste, fajjre, fule, 
harrde, hejhe, ille, inne, lannge, late, nede, rape, 
sare, swipe, uppe (upp), georne. 

§ 70. Comparatives and Superlatives of the 
Ancient (" Irregular ") Form. 

compar. bet (S. bet. O. bett, bettre), 242, 3604; 
super, best (S. betst), 535. 
the bet (S. py bet), 5986, 7533. 
But bettre, 344, 610 ; super, beste, 6095. 
fer (S. fyr), 1852. 

ferre, 48 f, 2062 f. 
lenger (S. leng), 2356, 2559, 3409, 4235, 13615, 
16005. 
the lenger, 8563. 
more (S. ma, mare, O. mare, mar), 7551, 8867. 
ner, neer (S.near, nyr), 970, 1852 f, 12649 f, 14931 f. 
neere, 14931 f (?), ("ner and neere"). 

Note. — bettre, ferre, lenger, more, neere, were 
originally adjective forms (S. betere, fyrre, lengre, 
mare, nearre). 

The following superlative forms are also noticeable 
on account of the e in moste, &c. 

O firste mevying cruel firmament, 4715. 
the moste stedefast, 9425. 
the moste deintevous, 9588. 
the moste free, 11926. 
the moste grettest, ii. 374. 



the moste lusty, 17039. 
the gentileste born, 7948. 
But, the fairest hiewed, 16355. 

§ 71. The following Adverbs have an internal e 
(i) which is not found in Anglo-Saxon. 

boldely (S. bealdlice, L. baldeliche, O. baldelij), 6885, 

14956. 
fortheweard (S. forSweard, L. forSward, O. forrp- 
needely (S. nydlice), 16730. [warrd), 4683. 

oonely (S. anlice), 2346 ; oonly, 8195. 
softely (S. s6ftlice), 8199, 15083. 
trewe'ly (S. treowlice, L. treoliche), 775, 7929, 11222. 
worthily (S. weorSlice, L. wurSliche, wurSeliche, 

O. wurrplihe), 2739. 

So, semely, 151 ; rudely, 736 ; quytely, 1794. 

§ 72. The following Particles, of various ter- 
minations in Saxon, have -e more or less frequently 
in Chaucer. Those marked * have also a form in 
-s : see § 73. 

a . r aboven (S. on-, a-, bufan), 53, 2771, 7297. 
-] above, 1802 f, 1905 f, 5789 f ; 

( above, 2029, 3213. 

f abowten (S. abutan), 3645. 
•^aboute, 892 f, 2191, 3554, 4146; 

( aboute, 2187. 

asondre (S. on-, a-, sundran), 5577 ; asonder, 

7256f;asondur, 493 f. 
atwynne (S. on-twednan?), 3589 f, 13098 f. 
beside * (S. be sidan), 10688 f. 
( biforn (S. be-foran), 1108, 1150 f, 1164 f, 1388. 
-] byfore, 379 f, 3238 f ; beforne, 

( 14405. 

behynde (S. be-hindan), 3239, 7723 f ; byhynde, 
bynethe (S. be-nipan), 4039. [1052. 

bytwene (S. be-twynan), 2861 f, 3107 f. 
by weste (S. be westan), 390 f. 
henne * (S. heonan), 3887 f. 
r siththen * (S. siSpan, siSpa), 6826, 15597. 
•3 slththe, 4478 ; sith, 8225> 

( 8721; seth, 5234. 

rwithouten (S. wioutan), 463, 540, 810, 823, 
•3 1851, 1856. 

( withoute, 785, 788, 950, 8208 f. 

by-yonde (?) (S. geondan, geonda, geond), 
15130. 
Layamon, abuten, abute, biforen, bifore, bihinden, 

bihinde ; and so of all similar particles. 
Ormulum, abutenn, biforenn, bihinndenn, etc. 
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( betwix (S. betweox), 1707, 3096. 
jbetwixe, 1212,2172,9348,14247. 

bothe (S. batwa, L. baSe, boSe, O. bape), 5895, 
6823. 
' eek, ek (S. eac, L. ec, eke), 5031, 5612, 5688, 

8818. 
< eeke, eke, 4480, 5136, 6231, 7075, 7765, 11692, 
15786 (all rh. with seeke): 6373,7445,15522, 
(all rh.with cheeke) : 16873 (rh. with breke). 
evere, nevere, (S. L. aefre, asfer, O. asfre), 50, 

676, 1231, 1347, 1408. 
ever, never, 70, 1135, 1354, 2397, 2414; gen- 
erally contracted to a monosyllable, 
her, heer (S. her, L. O. her, here), 6583, 6591, 

6595, 6624, 14346 f, etc. 
heere, 1821 f, 3774 f, 7730 f. 
ther (S. p*r, pere, }>ara, L. O. peer, psere), 31 3, 

323, 328, 4215, 9863, 9872, 10341. 
there, 4956 f, 5222 f, 7650 f, 15037 f (less com- 
mon), 
wher (S. hwar, hwaer, L. whaer, whasre), 323, 

344, 9873, 10341, etc. 
where, 4556, 7634 f, 9462 (less common), 
nouthe (S. nu pa, L. nu]>e), 464 f. 
ofte (S. oft ; but Gothic ufta, Dan. ofte, L. ofte, 
O. offte), 1269, 9541. 

ofte-tyme, 52, 358 ; ofte-tymes, 1314. 
oft-sithe, 1879; ofte sithes, 487 (S. oft-siS? 
O. offte si]>e). 
selde (S. seld, L. selde), 10125, 8303 f. 
soone (S. sona, O. sone), 15769. 

eft-soone, 16082 f ; eft-sones, 6390. 
f thanne = tunc (S. ponne, penne, panne, pon, 
pan, L. O. panne, pan(n) ), 1655, 13987, 
15404, 16762, 16988; thenne, 13121 f. 
than, 640, 3052 ; thanne, 12, 638, 2936, 2937, 

2938, 7722. 
whanne (S. hwonne, hwenne, hwanne, L. whan- 
nen, whone, etc, O. whanne, whann), 11718, 
14695. 
L whan, 1, 5, 762, 782, 803, 824, 915, 3054, 3055. 
thenne * = inde (S. thanan, thanone), 6723 f. 
therefore (S.? L.perforen, perfore, O. pasrfore), 
3506 f, 8035 f, 8188 f, 9023; therfor, 7374, 
10571, 10647. 
wherfore, 13631 f. 
tille (S. tille, til, O. till), 10811 f ; til, 10838. 
ynowe (S. genoh, L. inoh, inowe, O. inoh), 12788 f. 

welle (S. wela, wel), 1663 f, should probably 



be dwelle, as in Tyrwhitt ; but welle, wele, occur 
in Layamon, and wel is rh. with I fel (which 
possibly should be I fele), 2233. 

§ 73. The following Particles, of various termina- 
tions in Anglo-Saxon, have in Chaucer the termina- 
tion -es, -s. 

ageyn (S. ongean, agean, togeanes, L. ajaein, ajein- 

es, ajenest, O. onnjsen, onnjaeness), 66, 4812. 
agens, ageins, 1511,8046, 8787, 10371; agaynes, 

10199. 

agenst, ageinst, 8196, 13597. 
algates, 7096, 7393, 13024 ; algate, algate, 573, 7619 . 

algat (?), 14422. 
amonges (S. gemang, L. imong, amang, O. amang), 

9902, 14639 ; among, 6534. 
amyddes (S. -middan, -middes, L. amidde, amidden), 

2011, 10723, 16215 ; in the middes (of), 16534. 
bysides (S. be sidan), 13344. 

elles (S. elles, L. aelles, O. elles), 1230, 9410, 11209. 
hennes, hens (S. heonan, heonane, L. heonene, 

henne, hinnes), 10972, 14102. 
thennes (S. panon, panone, L. ponnen, panene), 

4930, 5463, 10640, 10641. 
whennes (S. hwanan, hwana, L. whannen, whone), 
12175, 13750 ; whens, 8464. 
needes (S. neade, neades, L. neode, O. nede), 1171, 

7887, 10179, 13127, 16720. 
ones (S. ane, L. ene, *nes, O. seness), 7259, 15767. 
f synnes, syns, sins (S. siSpan, siSpa), 6551, 8047, 
•5 9341, 9396, 14284, 14822. 
(syn, sin, 10181,12226. 
thries (S. priga, priwa, L. prie, prien, pries, O. prij- 

jess), 63, 564, 14953. 
togideres (S. t6-gasdere), L. togadere, togaderes, O. 

togeddre), 14117. 
towardes (S. t6-weardes, L. towardes, toward, O. to- 

warrd), 11883, 14121 ; toward, 13534, 14220. 
twyes (S. twiwa, twigges, L. twie, twien, twi, O. 

twines), 4346, 5478, 14958. 
unnethes (S. un-eape, L. unaeSe, O. unnaepe, see § 69), 
5976, 11048. 
whiles (S. pa hwile, O. whil), 6352, 13067, 13854, 

15047 ; whils, 13065. 
whil, 1362, 6350. 

now-on-dayes occurs,13324. Other genitives used 
as adverbs are, his thonkes, here thonkes (S. his 
pances, hira pances), 1628, 2109, 2116, iii. 186 ; 
his willes, 5854. 
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§ 74. Even if Chaucer followed invariable rules with 
regard to the pronouncing or suppressing of the final 
e, it cannot be expected that they should be entirely 
made out by examining one single text of the Can- 
terbury Tales, which, though relatively a good one, 
is manifestly full of errors. A comparison of several 
of the better manuscripts would enable us to speak 
with much more accuracy and confidence. Tyrwhitt's 
arbitrary text may very frequently be used to clear 
up, both in this and in other particulars, the much 
superior manuscript published by Wright. Still the 
question whether an e was pronounced would often 
be one of much delicacy (as the previous question 
whether it actually existed is sometimes one of great 
difficulty), and not to be determined by counting syl- 
lables on the fingers. No supposition is indeed more 
absurd than that Chaucer, a master poet for any 
time, could write awkward, halting, or even unhar- 
monious verses. It is to be held, therefore, that 
when a verse is bad, and cannot be made good any 
way as it stands, then we have not the verse that 
Chaucer wrote. But with regard to the particular 
point upon which we are now engaged, it would often 
be indifferent, or nearly so, whether a final e is abso- 
lutely dropped, or lightly glided over. Then again, 
as not a few grammatical forms were most certainly 
written both with and without this termination, the 
fuller form would often slip in where the other would 
be preferable or necessary, much depending on the 
care, the intelligence, or the good ear of the scribe. 
Very often the concurrence of an initial vowel, justi- 
fying elision, with a doubtful final e, renders it pos- 
sible to read a verse in two ways or more ; and 
lastly, hundreds of verses are so mutilated or cor- 
rupted that no safe opinion can be based upon them. 
Such verses as these ought plainly not to be used 
either to support or to impugn a conclusion ; neither 
ought the general rules which seem to be authorized 
by the majority of instances to be too rigorously 
applied to the emendation of verses that cannot be 
made, as they stand, to come under these rules. 

§ 75. Unaccented e final is commonly elided 
before a vowel : — 

and of his post as raeke as is a mayde, 69. 
with lokkes crulle as they were layde in presse, 81. 
he knew the cause of every maladye, 421. 
this noble ensample unto his scheep he gaf, 498. 



a companye of ladies, tweye and tweye, 900. 
to preche, and eek to begge, it is no doute, 7294. 
and beggyd mele, or cheese, or ellis corn, 7321. 
wel may his herte in joye and blisse abounde, 9162. 
for he was schave al newe in his manere, 9700. 
the sonne, and moone, and sterres every way, 12036. 
other to grave, or paynte, or forge, or bete, 13432. 
forsakith synne er synne yow forsake, 13701. 
o moodir mayde, o mayde" mooder fre, 14875. 
with face pale, in drede and busy thought, 15000. 

§ 76. Unaccented e final is elided before a few 
words beginning with h : — 

a. Before the pronoun he (Ms, him, hire (hir), 
hem). 

wel cowde he dresse his takel yomanly, 106. 
what schulde he studie, and make himselven wood, 184. 
for in his male he hadde a pilwebeer, 696. 
but maketh houndes ete hem in despit(e), 949. 
that lene he wex, and drye as eny schaf't, 1364. 
then wolde he wepe, he mighte nought be stent, 1370. 
that in that grove he wolde him hyde al day, 1483. 
ther durste no wight clepe hir but madame, 3954. • 
and fatte his soule, and make his body lene, 7462. 
as techeth art of speche hem that it leere, 10418. 

b. Before hath (has), and sometimes apparently 
before have, hadde, (had), though with regard to 
these last two words the number of cases is not 
enough for certainty. 

1. fortune hath geven us this adversite, 1088, 1492, 

15833. 
that he ful sone hath plesyd every part, 2448. 
as soth is sayd eelde, hath gret avantage, 2449. 
by God, quod Johan, Symond, neede has na peere, 

4024. """ 

nature hath now no dominacioun, 2760, 3009, 13424. 
humblesse hath slayne in hir tyrrannye, 4585. 
that hem to seen the peple hath caught plesaunce, 

8869. 
whan tendre youthe hath weddid stoupyng age, 9612. 
so sore hath Venus hurt him with hir brond, 9651. 
out of the chambre hath every wight him dressed, 

9696. 
and whan sche of this Mile hath taken heede, 9826. 
the mayde hath brought this men to blisse above, 

12209. 
that slydynge science ha[th] me made so bare, 

12660. 
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this juge unto the clerk his tale hath told, 13557, 

16604. 
her may men se how synne hath his merite, 13692. 
til he so longe hath ryden and goon, 15211. 

But, and now so longe hath the tappe i-ronne, 3891 (?) 

2. so longe have thei comforted hire that sche, 11144. 
upon my dedly herte have som(e) pite\ 11352. 

er that he deye, sorwe have he and schame, 12637. 
by this gaude have I wonne[n] every yeer, 13804. 
that God wolde of his peyne have som pite, 15527. 
9308, 10005, indecisive. 

But, no berd ne hadde he, ne never scholde have, 

691. ^— -' 

though that Arcit'e have hir to his wyf, 2260. 
wher might this woman mete and drinke have, 4918. 
that every frer'e have as moche as other, 7716. 
for though the poeple have no gret insight, 8118. 
but sche noon answer of him might'e have, 8560. 
I schulde han ben deed long tyme agoon, 15062. 
then had your tale have be told in vayn, 16285. 
8254, doubtful. 

3. for though the pope had seten hem bisyde, 6002. 
whan folk in chirch[e~] had give him what hem 

lest, 7318. 
til that the brighte sonne had lost his hewe, 11328. 
this subtil clerk such routhe had of this man, 

11573. 
or for sche w\h~]itnesse hadde of honeste, 12017. 

1361, 7315, 11819, are doubtful; 12660, 16151, 
bad readings. 

But, at many a noble arive hadde he be, 60.* 
to have as great a grace as Noe hadde, 3560. 
namly on bedd'e hadden they meschaunce, 5989. 
though he no more hadde than his scherte, 9859. 
54, 56, doubtful. 

c. Before how and taer (heer). 

by his clennesse how that his scheep schulde lyve, 
508. 

* hadde he is sometimes contracted, and spelled as pro- 
nounced, had he, hadde, as : — 

a garland had he set upon his heed, 668, 319, 351. 
in termes hadde caas and domes alle, 325, 54, 578. 

he hadde is generally pronounced he hadde (= he had ?), 
as: — 

ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bygonne, 52. 
for he hadde power of confessioun, 218, 85, 642. 



than wol I clepe, how Alisoun, how Jon, 3577. 
but of my tale how schal I do this day, 4510. 
seth thou art rightful jugge, how may this be, 

5234. 
thou wilt algates wife how we ben schape, 7096. 
nought wold I telle how me is wo bygoon, 11628. 
unto this philosophre how schal I doo, 11865. 
me mette how that I romed up and doun, 16384. 
of Mercenrike, how Kenilm mette a thing, 16598. 
1491, indecisive. 

more than is myn that sterve here in a kage, 1296. 
plight me thy trouth[e~\ her in myn bond, quod 

she, 6591. 
in word and werk, boihe heer and everywhere, 8043. 
anoon for myn allye heer take I the, 12225. 

Exceptions (?). 

I spak to him and sayde how that he, 6149. 

Tyrwhitt, said him how. 
in myn office how that I may wynne, 7003. 
T. how I may moste winne. 

[In 2823, 14531, 15760, the infinitive should 
doubtless have an n.] 
that I schal have myn heven in erth'e heere, 9521. 
lordings, ensample herby may ye take, 15725. 
Here ensample may be pronounced ensampul, 
as in 5594. 

§ 77. Except in the cases mentioned above, there 
appears to be no rule that final e should be elided 
before li. 

to feme halwes couthe in sondry londes, 14. 

of smal'e houndes hadde sche that sche fedde, 146, 

2078. 
and all was conscience and tendr'e herte, 150. 
God loved he best with al his trew'e herte, 535, 8062 

8825, 10854, 12325. 
the fair e hardy quyen of Cithea, 884. 
of whiche two Arcit'e hight that oon, 1015. 
hire yolw'e heer was browdid in a tresse, 1051, 2136, 

2145, 2167, 2291, 6535. 
and namely the grete hert in May, 1677, 15743. 
I you forgev'e holly this trespace, 1820. 
and seyd'e, help, for thou mayst best of alle, 2088. 
myn is the ruen of the hih'e halles, 2465. 
al were they sore hurt, and namely oon, 2711. 
and Symkyn hadde hosen of the same, 3953. 
ye, false harlot, quod this mellere, hast, 4266. 
it is ful lass'e harm to late him pace, 4407. 
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sche wol not duelle in house half a day, 5934. 

my fourth'e housbond was a revelour, 6035, 6085, 

6169, 6669. 
that sche so long a counseil scholde hyde, 6548. 
and therefor, lieve housbond, I conclude, 6753. 
and be to yow a trewe humble wyf, 6803. 
so long he wente hous by hous til he, 7347, 

17161. 
to Crist that he the sende hele and might, 7528. 
his syh'e heed is ful of vanyte, 7790. 
womman of many a scole half a clerk is, 9302. 
in straunge hond and thus I telle yow alle, 9314, 

15814, 15867, 17210. 
or for that ilk man schulde helpen other, 9327. 
your herte hongith on a joly pyn, 9390. 
that I schul have myn heven in erthe heere, 9521. 
o servaunt trai tour, false homly hewe, 9659. 
for he couthe with it bothe hele and dere, 10554. 
and how and whan it schulde harded be, 10559. # 
for his honour as o/i![«] happeth so, 10906. 
or to gret sorw'e held it in distresse, 11228. 
ye schal your trouthe holden by my fay, 11784. 
of aventur'e happed hire to mete, 11805. 
by ordre as ofte herd I my lord neven, 12749. 
as thilhe holy Jew oure eldres taught, 13779. 
therfore with wild'e hors he dede hem drawe, 15044. 
o yonge Hughe of Lyncoln, slayn also, 15095. 
he couthe hunt at wilde deer, 15147. 

that bereth the reed'e heepe, 15158. 

his bright'e helm was his wonger, 15320. 

in alle haste cum to me he sayde, 16493. 

but er he hadde half his cours i-sayled, 16585. 

So, when Palamon the larke herde synge, 2212. 
that is in manage honey swete, 9270. 
and geve hem sugre, hony, breed, and mylk, 

10928. 
of every plante, herbe, tre, and flour, 11344. 

But in these cases the e might have been pre- 
served, even before a vowel, by caesura ; see § 82. 

In v. 8634 the participle, in 8642, 11796, 12919 
the infinitive, and in 10439 the preposition (withoute), 
should probably have an n; hadde hight, 11822, 
might possibly be hadde y-hight. 

§ 78. It is very probable that some liberty was 
allowed with regard to elision of e before h. A few 
cases are added where the practice (so far as it can 
be determined by a very few examples) seems to 

vol. viii. 63 



have varied, and a few other instances, which, if the 
reading is correct, are exceptions to § 77. 

now wol I speke[n] of my fourth[e] housbonde, 
6034. 

now wol I telle[n] of my fourt[he] housbonde, 
6062; but fourthe, 6035, 6085, 6169; y-had fyve 
housbondes, 5599, should probably be, had fyve. 

the thrid[de] hour inequal that Palamon, 2273. 

fyve houres for to slepe upon a night, 14512. 

But, the nexte hour of Mars folwynge this, 2369. 

that is to seyn, trouthe, honour, and knighthede, 2791. 
of the bodyes and the grete honour, 999. 

(grete, 11399, should be gret.) 
that verray neede unwrappeth al thy wounde hyd, 

4523. 
bothe halle and chambur ylik [in] here degre, 8139. 
and that he wolde come hastily ageyn, 11151. 
and eek the clernes[sej hool of sapience, 12039. 
bothe harp and lute, gitern and sauterie, 17200. 

§ 79. An accented final e (including e coming from 
French e, even when the accent has been cast back) 
is of course not elided. 

and yet hath love maugre' here eyghen two, 1798. 

he wolde noon auctorite' alegge, 9532. 

of pite on this sike Damyan, 9853. 

the beaute of the gardyn and the welle, 9910. 

til Canace hath in hir lap[pe] ytake, 10789, etc. 

§ 80. The e of monosyllables is commonly not 
elided, except in the case of the article the and the 
negative particle ne. 

ne that a monk whan he is cloysterles, 179. 

and in his armes he hem alle up hente, 959. 

he may not fie it though he schulde be deed, 1172. 

and see his lady wel neih day by day, 1409. 

so send me him that most desireth me, 2327. 

al be it that it be agayns his kynde, 2453. 

which that sche hath, i-wis I were to nyce, 10308, 

etc., etc. 
But, me athinketh that I schal reherce it heere, 3170. 

§ 81 a. The e of the is much more frequently 
elided than not, and before e almost invariably. The 
consonant is frequently united to the following word.* 

but to the effect, it happed on a day, 1191. 

* So also with the verb the = thrive, in the forms 
theek, theech, 3862, 12857, 14362. 
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this is ^effect of his entente playn, 1489. 
iAenchauntements of Medea and Cerces, 1946, 1958, 

2279, 4570, 5385, 7778, etc. 
that is bitwixe thest and eek the west, 6829. 
^estat, ^array, the nombre, and eek the cause, 718. 
that hath the sight of hir and I the absence, 1241. 
than was ^assemble" of this blisful oost, 4823, 3078, 

7463, 13619, etc. 
he wolde make a fyr in which ^Aoffice, 2865, 2914, 

4893. 
and eek also, wherso he saugh ^ymage, 14916. 
of brend gold was the caas and eek the herneys, 2898. 
of children to honour of God above, 9323, 14988. 

On the other hand : — 

wost thou nat well the olde clerkes sawe, 1165, 6444, 

10520, 12105. 
that al the orient laugheth of the light, 1496, 452. 
up to the ancle they faught in here blood, 1663, 419. 
the fyres brenden on the auter bright, 2427, etc., etc. 
only the intellect withouten more, 2805; 
of which the eldest highte Algarsyf, 10344 ? 
men may the eelde (qu. olde?) at-ren, but nat at-rede. 
the elf-queen with hir jolly compaignye, 6442. 
but al for nought ; the ende is this, that he, 6652. 

b. The e of ne is perhaps less frequently elided. 

and whan a beste is deed, he ne hath no peyne, 1321. 

alias I ne have no langage for to telle, 2229, 7501. 

ne abyde no man for his curtesye, 3125. 

ne at Rome for the h^arme thurgh Hanibal, 4710. 

prive - ne apert, thay wolde never fine, 6718. 

I ne held me never digne in no manere, 8694. 

I ne have as now no leiser more to seye, 11289. 

On the other hand : — 

ne oynement that wolde dense and byte, 633. 
ne of the knobbes sittyng on his cheekes, 635. 
no berd ne hadde he ne never scholde have, 691. 
that ther nys water, erthe, fyr, ne eyr, 1248. 
in al the route nas ther young ne old, 3112. 

ne in noon other place never the mo, 9963. 



in al the world ne hadde be thy peere, 15540. 

if that the wynd ne hadde be contrarie, 16555, 10174. 

§ 82. The c«sural pause frequently prevents the 
elision of final e. 

a. that on his schyne — a mormal hadde he, 388. 
this was thyn othe — and myn eek certayn, 1141. 
withouten doute — it may stonde so, 1324. 

and lete him stille — in his prisoun dwelle, 1337. 
but how sche dide — I ne dar nat telle, 2286. 
for thilke peyne — and that hoote fuyr(e), 2385. 
some hadde salve — and some hadde charmes, 2714. 
and tyl he hadde — al that sight i-seyn, 4377. 
than that it rote — al the remenaunt, 4405. 
ire is a sinne — oon the grete of sevene, 7587. 
to stonde in grace — of his lady deere, 13276. 
if that a prince — use hasardrie, 14014. 
no lenger thanne — after Deth thay sought[e], 
. 14187. 

b. the trespas of hem bothe — and here cause, 1766. 
I prey to God hir save — and susteene, 4580. 

for though that I be foule — old and pore, 6645. 
com forth my swete spouse — out of doute, 10018. 
in thende of which an unce — and no more, 13194. 
this Persoun him answerde' — al at oones, 17324. 

§ 83. Other vowels are occasionally elided, as in 
modern verse. 

for unto a poore ordre for to geve, 225. 

ne was not worthy to haven an office, 294. 

and wher the* engendrid, and of what humour, 423. 

and certes, lord, to abiden your presence, 929. 

by eterne word to deyen in prisoun, 1111. 

and he hem graunted mercy, and thus he sayde, 1830. 

unto his body agayn, and he awook, 7285. 

how might a man have eny adversite, 9212. 

and I wil fonde fespien on my syde, 9284. 

right in this wise he to Placebo answerde, 9394. 

fro which .(escape woot I no socour, 11669. 

tel us a tale, for thou canst many oon, 13734. 

to telle a story I wil do my labour, 14874. 

this were a popet in an arm to embrace, 15112. 
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SILENT FINAL e. 



§ 84. E final seems especially liable to become 
silent when it follows r. 

The sound r is peculiarly unstable, and most lan- 
guages, in their successive stages or in their dialects, 
afford instances of its being transposed, now standing 
before, now following a vowel, as Saxon gaers, grass ; 
Ital. capre, Roman dial, crape ; Eng. iron, apron, 
spectre, etc. In Wright's text of the Canterbury Tales 
we often find the terminations re and er indifferently 
used, as asondre, 5577, asonder (ur), 7256 f, 493 f. 
Of course we have no means of determining to what 
degree, if at all, the pronunciation er had begun to 
prevail even while the spelling re was retained. 
The Comparative Degree of Adjectives is commonly 
spelled with er in Chaucer (see § 38, a), instead of 
the Saxon re, though both forms occur ; as bettre, 
526, 650, better, 10416 f; lenger, 332, lengere, 823. 
Nouns which anciently ended in -ere generally or 
always end in -er, as hopper, 4034, miller, 3923, 
sleper, 16377, etc. (See § 8.) We find many French 
words spelled both with re and er, as lettre, 5228, 5229, 
5241, letter, 10415 f; cloystre, oystre, 181, 182, 
cloyster, oyster, 7681, 7682 ; chambre, 1073, cham- 
bur, 13145; tendre, 150, 9631, tender, 9617, etc. 
We also find the final e of some French words abso- 
lutely dropped ; thus maner occurs most commonly 
without a final e, except at the end of a verse, 71, 
2546; 10501 f, 11737f; ry ver (F. riviere) is rhymed, 
6466, with bacheler (F. bacheler), and 15148, with 
deer ; cheer (F. chere) once, 1342, with prisoner (Fr. 
prisonnier), though commonly pronounced cheere. 
In these cases ryver must have been pronounced like 
our revere (ryve-er) and cheer che-er, instead of 
ryver-e, cheer-e, the r being in fact transposed. 

§ 85. The only rule with regard to e being silent 
after r which can safely be made general, is perhaps 
that 

e final is silent in the pronouns 

hire, here (S. hire, E. her), 123, 128, 134, 461, 472, 

474, 475, etc., etc.; very often spelt hir, see 16313, 

16329. 
here (S. hira, E. their), 11, 32, 1018, 1639, 1805, 

2321, 2322, etc, etc. 
oure (S. ure), 34, 921, 1110, 1284, 12599, 12600, 

13140,14259, 14429, 14480, 14480, 14518, etc., etc. 



youre (S. eSwer), 772, 785, 806, 831, 919, 922, 929, 
1106, 1306, 1315, 1871, etc., etc. 
oure, 6111, 6177, 14248, and youre, 16414, are 
decidedly doubtful. 

§ 86. ere : — e final is frequently silent in were. 

were (Indie. 2d pers. sing.), 15866, 15888, 17177. 
" (plural of Indie.) 18, 26, 59, 81, 2169, 2185, 

etc., etc. 
" (Subjunctive), 584, 877, 1213, 1216, 14229, 

14570, etc. ; written wer, 10782, 16280 

(ner = ne wer). 

But not in the following cases : — 

were (Indie. 2d pers. sing.), 4877, 16718. 
" (plural of Indie.), 326, 1705, 1966, 6893, 

12838, etc., etc. 
" (Subjunctive), 9483; 10529 may be read, and 
it were good that such thing were y-knowe ; or, 
and 't were good that such thing were knowe. 

§ 87. There can be no doubt, however, that e 
final was generally pronounced after r. It is com- 
monly in the body of a verse, and for metre's sake, 
that the occasion is presented for dispensing with 
this sound ; rarely is it dropped for the sake of rhyme, 
though very often e is added on that account to words 
which ordinarily terminate in a consonant, — or, more 
properly speaking, of two existing forms, a rarer one 
in -e is often employed when the rhyme demands the 
final vowel, as yer by yere, 4552, rhyming with heere. 

The final e of deere (S. deore) and of cheere 
(Fr. chere) was most distinctly pronounced. We 
should therefore be justified in inferring that the 
final e was pronounced in the following words, 
rhymed with deere and cheere, even if this fact 
could not be independently proved, as can be done 
in the case of most of the instances cited. 

deere, 1236, 2455, 3361, cheere, 749, 5422,8411 
4238, 7363, 7405, 8932, 8554 (cheer, 8889, in 
15056, 16833, 17206. a suspicious line). 

The only exception 
noticed is 7334. 

Therefore, Therefore, 

heere (adverb), 1821, heere, 7884, 8245. 

3502, 3774. 
prayere, 2261, 12184. 
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yere, 8278. 

in feere, 4815, 12308. in feere, 4815, 8989. 

steere, 4868, 5253. 

frere, 6881, 13283. frere, 6847, 7739. 

manere, 7207, 8455. manere, 140, 10821. 

to leere, 7098, 13277. leere (verb), 10418. 

chere, 8017, 12232, 12310. deere, 14739, 14836. 

matiere, 8198, 8467. matere, 729, 15409. 

were (subj.), 8758. 

to heere, 8963. to heere, 915, 2900. 

cleere, 12182, 15066. cleere, 8655, 9719. 

beere, 15091. bere, 6169. 

(to) appeere, 13060. to repeire, 14737. 

On the same principle : — 

feere, 2346, 2688, 2932, beere, 15036, and 
7286, 16877. above. 



Therefore, 
were, pi., 2901, 15662. 
tere, 15664. 



Therefore, 
eere, 6603. 
tere, 11206, 15664. 
gere, 5220. 
there, 5222. there, 15037. 

eere, 6218, and above (S. eare). 

Therefore, 

were, pi., 8604, 12823. 
were, subj., 17131. 
there, 7650. 
where, 7634, 10629. 

§ 88. Less to be relied on are the following : — 

spere, 15289 (S. spere) : therefore, 
bere (ursus), 1642. 
were (plural), 2950. 
to bere, 4877. 
to dere, 10554. 

teere (see above) : therefore, 

were (pi.), 4954, 11493, 15544, 15662. 

there, 4956. 

were (2d person), 16146. 

schere, 15542. 

yere, 15545. 

enquere, 9417. 

schere (S. sceare) : therefore (?), 
were (pi.) 15544. 
yere, 15545. 
teere, 15547. 



rhymed with the 
pronoun here, hire. 



gere ? (S. geara), 367 : therefore, 
were (subj.), 353. 
were (plural), 1017. 
there, 5222, 8250. 

enquere (Old Fr. enquerre), 9406 ? therefore, 
enquere, 3166. 
there, 31 65. 

requere (Old Fr. requerre), 6634 ? therefore, 
there, 6633. 

Fynestere (Fr. Finisterre), 410? therefore, 
were (plural), 409. 

(mere (equa), 543. ( forbere, 3168. 

tmellere? 544. imyllere? 3167. 

§ 89. On the other hand, we find many cases in 
which e final must have been silent, or where it is 
actually dropped, after er ; as, 

bere (ferre), 1424, 

bere (ursus), 2060, 

bere (fero), 8760, 

were (yestiri), 8762, 

swere (Jurare), 11101,12076, . 

So, answere, 9744. 

baner (N. Fr. baniere), 980. 

beere, 6179. 

bere, 2762, 9918, 12264. 

chambre, 9696. 

deere, 7334; 15538? 

fere, 11172. 

frere, 208, 7315 ; 

but frere, 7252, 7254, 7258, 7264, etc. 

maner, 71, 2546, 3681, 8395, 16332, etc. 

swere, swer, 456, 8045, 8238. 

Note. — For the double forms here, her ; there, 
ther ; where, wher ; evere, ever ; see § 72, b. 

Here, 1645, 14400, 14401, 12294f, might as well 
be written her: so, also, in 4023, 10989, where it 
stands rhymed with peere (N. Fr. peer, pair), which 
word again, in those places, and also at 16336, where 
it is rhymed with Chaunteclere (Fr. Ghantecler), and 
even 15540, where it is rhymed with deere, should, 
I apprehend, be written, as at 12907, peer. Chaun- 
tecler is mostly misspelt, as above, in the Nonnes 
Prests Tale. That it ought to have no final e ap- 
pears from the French derivation, and from the 
rhymes ber (tuli) and power (N. Fr. poueir), 1 6822, 
16830; also misspelt bere, powere. — Ever, 12802, 
should be evere, to correspond with dissevere. 
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§ 90. With regard to final e after ir, ar, or, ur, it does not appear to be more frequently silent in such 
cases than after other letters, except in sire and more. 



sire (N. Fr. sire), 9542, 12527, 13030, 13035, 16274, 

16428, 16516, etc. ; sir, 7056. 
ire (S. yrre), 7575 ; 7671 ? rh. squire (Fr. esquier, 

and spelt elsewhere squier). 



declare, 14893, extremely doubtful. 



more, 98, 827, 976, 1124, 2742, 7453, 7679, 9372, 
9489, 13219, 14791, 14842. 
mor, 7485, 10648, 16255. 



pore, 4536, 4540, 16308. 

bifore, 9602, 14995. 

sore, 2697, 3462. 

dore, 552, 3471, 3482. 

therfore, therfor, 777, 7374, 10571, 10647. 

vesture, 10373. 

§ 91. A considerable number of cases will 
attempt to explain the fact. 

a. e silent after 1, m, n. " 
alle, 210, 348, 779, 937, 946, 979, 4541, etc. 
halle, 9962, 10400. 
tale, 13875. 
telle, 38, 10043. 
helle, 660. 
felle, 2112. 
welle, 8091. 
fele, 9332, 9338. 
mele, 4051, 4068. 
wele, 4542, 8350, 8847. 
soule, 658, 14355, 14399. 
mylle, 4019. 
myle, 14102. 
pyle, 6944. 

dame, 4571, 4604, 5152. 
madame, 7786, 7792. 
name, 14864, 15128. 
clay me, 9176. 
deme, 3194. 
come, 689, 14184. 



sire, 16253 (but Tyr. has "good sire"); 357, rh. 

schire. 
ire, 14072, 1764, 1661, 7593, 17210, 17220. 

bare, 9225, 685 f, 16099 f. 

faire, 234, 884, 1687, 2596, 2665, 4021, 12043, 

12060, etc. 
spare, 739. 

chare (Fr. chaire), 16099. 
declare, 7061 f, 14939 f. 
haire, 14151. 
peyre, 2123. 

more (S. mire), both adjective and adverb, 306, 785, 
1577, 2826, 4049, 4050, 9107, 14563 ; 804, 3222, 
3519, 6023, 6313, 9110, 13352, 14560, 15774, 
16790, 16813, 16915, 17072. 

pore, 232, 480, 490, 539, 704, 13594, 14128, 16307. 

byfore, 379 f, 3238 f. 

sore, 230, 1396, 12657, 12799. 

dore, 1989, 3435, 3499, etc. 

therfore, 3506 f, 8035 f, 9023. 

foure, 2141, 3883, 13388. 

pure, i281, 12016. 



now be given of e silent after other letters than r, without any 



welcome, 764, 856, 7382, 7393. 

some, 9345. 

tyme, 9678, 10327, 10790, 12976, etc. 

pan', 1167, 15438. 

regne, 1626. 

clene, 12228. 

begynne, 17347. 

none, 1066. 

sone, 6733, 7655, and almost always. 

goune, 93. 

b. e silent after w, y. 

dawe, 10069. 

schrew', 7024. 

trewe, 10043. 

bowe, 2897. 

crow', 17172. 

ynowe, 4675. 

trowe, 526, 1803, 3665, 9092, 9111, 10850, etc. 

widow', 6609, 6626, 7166, etc. 

morwe, 824. 
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joye, 9929. 
weyS, 34. 

c. e silent after p, b, v. 

helpe, 10773. 

felawschipS, 476, 430 ; worschip, 12560. 

hope, 88, 9548. 

pope, 6002. 

have, 888, 909, 921, 1257, 2774, 9210, 9277, 9308, 
10371, 10594, 10853, 11359, 11456, 11530, 14140, 
14142, and almost always. 

save, 7289, 7449, 7857, 13717, 14133. 

avS, 14919. 

recyvS, 9576. 

leve, 5694, 9330, 9715, etc. 

give, geve, 223, 7455, 7456, 7457, 9401, 9403, 14319. 

lyvS, 9157, 14258. 

stryve, 7568. 

love, 1137, 1756, 1807, 2226, and almost always. 

grove, 1690. 

d. e silent after Is, g, cb. 

sake, 539, 1319, 1802. 
seeks, biseke, 7251, 14109. 
speke, 9742, 9747. 

mariagS, 9550, 9560, 9663. 

viagS, 794. 

visage, 630. 

age, 13445. 

tonge, 10349. 

bringe, 10049. 

sege, 15865. 

speche, 16978. 
wrechS, 16089. 
ehirchS, 3984. 

e. e silent after t, A, tb. 

(Besides the final e of the Imperfect Indie, of Sim- 
ple Verbs, which is as often silent as pronounced.) 

hatS, 13640. 

betS, 383. 

gets, 9819. 

mete, 136, 345, 9795, 10384. 

swete, 2782. 

hertS, 8062, 9113, 10526, 16301. 

schertS, 748, 2548, 6768. 

might', 1789, 2237, and always. 

sight', 3395, 7653, etc. 



forbedS, 9635. 

dede, 14926. 

heed', 7483. 

ledS, 9308. 

redS, 14208. 

steedS, 10438. 

endS, 197. 

fynde, 15408. 

kyndS, 5263, 11080. 

lynde, 2924. 

holdS, 9364. 

house-bondS, 8574. 

fondS, 9284. 

woode, 2932, 7755, 10727. 

lowde, 15024. 

bruyd', 9694. 

byquethS, 2770. 

mirthe, 9613. 

rewthS, 10752. 

trouthe, 10959, 11071, 11905. 

youthS, 9612. 

f. e silent after s (c). 

nose, 123, 705, 2169. 
prose, 466. 
clennessS, 508. 

besynes, 13140. 

goodnes, 7395. 

lewednes, 10537, 12415. 

worthines, 2594. 
goddesse, 930. 

Wis', blys', 1686, 4453, 4842, etc. 
wise, 2189. 
cheesS, 3628. 
suppose, 8223. 

thesS, thise, 9110, 9127, 9150, 9297, 10041, etc. 
prayse, 9420. 
pres' (Fr. presse), 10503. 
nobles', 15504. 

gracS, 1175, 6842. 

forcS, 3910 (but force, also in the same line), 
prince, 4642. 
malicS, 8950, 9098. 
place, 15024. 

ConstauncS, 4698, 4858, 4866, 4986 (but Constaunce, 
4684, 4851, 5320, 5527). 

Many words of French origin are spelt in Chaucer 
sometimes with a final ce, sometimes with s, as : 
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experience, 7099 f. experiens, 5583, 10112 (6050, 

rh. with defens, which in 

old French is spelt both 

with and without a final e). 

plesaunce (Fr. plais- pleisauns, 8749. 

ance),8840f. 
norice, 5881. noris, 8494. 

pacience, 1085 f. paciens, 16312. 

sentence, 308 f, 14974f. sentens, 17352. 
force, 3910. fors (rh. cors), 17000. 

solas, solaas, solace (N. Fr. solas) is rhymed with 
caas, alias • (N. Fr. cas, alas), Nicholas, was, 
800, 3654, 9149, 11114, 16689. 
solace with place (N. Fr. place), 4144, 15193. 
allaas and laas (N. Fr. las) are rightly written, 

2391. 
lace and trespace (N. Fr. trespas), wrongly (?) 
1819. 

r trace (N. Fr. trace, trasse) and alias are rhymed, 
j 1953. 

( trays and harnays (N. Fr. harnas, harnois), 2141. 
face (N. Fr. face) and trespace are rhymed, 9701. 
faas (face) is even rhymed with the English haas 
(has), 13117; and gras (grace) with Thopas, 15242. 
prefas (Fr. preface) occurs 12199. 

§ 92. For convenience' sake the final e in the above 
citations has been treated as silent. It is, however, a 



question, and a question which may be called at least 
a difficult one to solve, whether the e in many cases 
was absolutely dropped, or only slightly pronounced. 
In very many lines the verse would be equally agree- 
able, whichever of the two should be done ; in some, 
the verse might be fuller to a good ear, if the e were 
slightly sounded ; in some, this sound would disturb 
the metre. 

A considerable number of these exceptions might 
disappear on a comparison of manuscripts, but very 
many would doubtless remain. The vowel appears 
to be most frequently silent after the liquids, after w 
and v, t, d, and s.* 

Possibly, all that is to be said of this matter is, that 
the final e might be dropped freely, as in modern Ger- 
man verse, as : — 

das Erst' war' so, das Zweite so. 
der begehrt jede liebe Blum' fur sich, 
und diinkelt ihm es war' kein Ehr', 
und Gunst die nicht za pfliicken waV. 
hat er so aller Treu', so aller Lieb' vergessen, 
etc., etc. — (Goethe's Faust.) 

Of course we are not authorized, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to drop the superfluous e and 
indicate the omission by an apostrophe. 



CONTRACTIONS. 



§ 93. The e in final er is very frequently elided, 
especially under the circumstances in which final e 
would suffer elision. 

after (=aftr) : and after that, Amor vincit omnia, 162. 
his breed, his ale, was alway after oon, 343. 
he waytud after no pompe ne reverence, 527. 
anger (= angr) : nis ther no more woo, ne anger, 

ne ire, 12847. 
answer (= answr) : the answer of this I lete to 

divines, 1325. 
begger (= beggr) : he was the beste begger in al his 
hous, 252. 

* las (from lassus) was, in the older French, variable 
according to the sex of the person uttering the exclama- 
tion ; as, lasse ! fait ele : halas ! fait-il. Palsgrave has both 
forms also. The distinction is not preserved in Chaucer, 
but the diversity in the spelling of the word may possibly 
be owing to the existence of these two forms. Not so with 
the other words cited. 



coper (= &c.) : he put this unce of coper in the 

croslet, 13236. 
delyver : and wondurly delyver, and gret of strengthe, 

84. 
ever, never; and ever honoured for his worthi- 
nesse, 50. 

withoute bake mete was never his hous, 345. 
that never ye schullen my coroune dere, 1824. 
as I cam never, I can nat tellen wher, 2812. 
ne in noon other place never the mo, 9963. 
So, 1262, 8020, 8027, 9605, 9618, 10077, 10078, 
15753, etc., etc. 
fader : schuld lete fader and moder and folwe me, 

5613. 
fether : as eny raven f ether it schon for blak, 2146. 

* Some of the most noticeable words are the pronouns 
hire, here, owe, youre ; the verb were; then sire, more, 
alle, tyme, sone (filius), trowe, have, give, love, sight', woode, 
bliss'. 
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fynger : with Goddis fynger, and Eli wel ye witen, 

7472. 
maner: in maner of a compleynt or of a lay, 

9755. 
nedder: lyk to the nedder* in bosom sleighe untrewe, 

9660. 
neyther : neyther man ne best such as men can de- 

vyse, 9413, 9962. 
ofter: if thou bigile me any ofter than oones, 16914. 
over: that executeth in the world over all, 1666, 

11967. 
persever : I will persever, I am not precious, 5730. 
silver : he bar alway of stiver a smal cliket, 32. 

ther nas quyksilver, litarge, ne brimston, 631 (?). 
sober : but thay ben sobre that for the pepul pray, 

7484. 
somer : the hoote somer had maad his hew al broun, 

396. 
sowter : or of a sowter a schipman or a leche, 3902. 
togider : and gaderud us togider alle in a flok, 826. 
water : by water he sente hem hoom to every land, 

402, 3815, 13244. 
whether (= wher) : I not whether sche be womman 

or goddesse, 1103, 15415. 

wher sche be wys, or sobre, or dronkelewe, 

9407, ii. 339, 344. 
let se wher thou canst tellen ought in gest, 
15341. 
wonder: ye wolde wonder how wel and thriftily, 
12531. 

§ 94. The vowel is elided under similar circum- 
stances in the syllable -en. 

men mooten (moot?) given silver to the pore freres, 

232. 
fill longe wern his leggus and ful lene, 593. 

weren of his bitter salte teeres wete, 1282. 
whan that we comen ageyn from Canturbery, 803, 

896. 
and forth we riden a litel more than paas, 827. 
i-fetered in his prisoun for evere moo, 1231. 
wefaren as he that dronke is as a mows, 1263. 
and though that I no wepen have in this place, 

1593. 
they brenne, sleen, and bringen hem to meschaunce, 

5384. 

* Should perhaps be neddre (S. naeddre), but, as before 
said, re and er are interchanged. 



and up they risen, a ten other a twelve, 10697. 
children an heep y-comen of Cristen blood, 14908. 

§ 95. The third person singular of the Present 
Indicative ends commonly in -etn, not seldom in -th. 
When the form in -eth is used, the e is often elided. 

This Palamon answereth, I graunt it the, 1622. 
and thenketh, here cometh my mortel enemy, 1645. 
bounte cometh al of God, nought of the streen, 
8033, 14196. 
makth for his wyf and for his child also, 5318, 

7415. 
thapostil whan he spekth of maydenhede, 5646. 
who clappith ther, sayd this widow, benedicite 

(bencite), 7166. 
thus in delyt he lyveth, and hath don yore, 7944. 
he by the hond than takith this olde man, 8178, 

5562. 
honoureth hir, and loveth hir, I yow pray, 8246, 

8247. 
and spedith yow faste, for I wol abyde, 9801. 
but Canace horn bereth hir in hir lappe, 10949. 
the pot to-brekeih, and far wel, al is goo, 12835, 
abideth, for Goddes digne passion, 14396 (abidth, etc.). 

§ 96. Miscellaneous Contractions. 

his purchasyng might nought ben to him suspect(e), 

322. 
a schirreve hadde he ben and a counter (schrive), 

361 (?). 
in al the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon (parsshe), 
451. 
wyd was his parisch[e'], and houses fer asondur, 

493. 
the ferrest in his parissche, moche and lite, 496. 
to fighte for a lady, benedicite (bencite), 2117. 

what roune ye with hir maydenes, benedicite, 5823. 
out of here oughne hous, a, benedicite, 5862. 
So, 7038, 7166, 7752, 9211, 12556.* 
and certeynly wher nature wil not wirche (certnly?), 

2761. 
a man to light a candel at his Ian tern e (candl), 

5916.t 
freres and feendes been but litel asonder (litl), 
7256. 

* We may therefore infer a lacuna in 1787 : 

the god of love, a benedicite. 

f So candlestick (canstick) in Shakespeare, 1 Henry 
IV. 3. 1 (Guest, I. 54 : canstick in the quartos). 
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trille this pyn, and he wol vanyssh anoon (vansh), 

10642. 
thus hath this widow hir litel child itaught (widw), 

14920.* 
thou woldist han be a trede-foul aright (woldst), 15431. 
but sire, I dede it in no wicked entent[e] (wickd), 

16909. f 

§ 97. Cases like the following, in which contigu- 
ous words are blended, are not common in Chaucer, 
but there is no reason to suspect the correctness of 
the lines. 



for him was lever have at his (at's) beddeshead, 295. 
a swerd and a ('n a) bocler baar he by his side, 560. 
I ne (I n') saugh this yeer so mery a companye, 766. 
we moste endure it (endur't), this is the schort and 

pleyn, 1093. 
whethir it (wher't) be by desteny or adventure, 

9841. 

Contractions of the various kinds noticed in §§ 93 
- 97 are on the whole not so frequent in Chaucer as 
in Shakespeare and Milton : see very numerous ex- 
amples in Guest's English Rhythms, B. I. C. III. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 



§ 98. Letters. 



a. ch, for the Saxon c (It), before or after e, i, 
occurs in several cases where modern English has 
retained the primitive sound. 

seche (=seek), 786, 7537, 7539. 
recche (=reck), 1400, 5911. 
wirche (=work), 2761 f; worche, ii. 379, iii. 143. 
thenche (= think), 3253 f. 
yliche, liche (=like), 7797, 10376 f. 
ich (=ik, I), 10037, and in theech, 12857, 14362. 
So, rubriche (= rubric, Fr. rubrique), 5928 f. 

On the other hand, k is often preserved in Chau- 
cer where we have substituted ch; as, biseke (= 
beseech), 7251, ii. 379, etc. 

b. Saxon g is changed to w, instead of y, i, as in 
modern English, in dawes (=days), 11492; fawe, 
from S.feahz=faegen, fain, 5802 f; i-sla we = slain, 
14271,16500: so wawe (S. wceg), 4888=Eng. wave. 

c. tli is dropped after t, or changed to t, in the 
following contracted forms : — 

wiltow (wilt thou), woltow, 1546, 6422. 
hastow (hast thou), 3534, 3538, 11893. 
wostow, 3544. 
slepistow, 4167. 

* Similar forms, though not contracted, are sorwe, 
1456 ; wilw, 2924 ; morw, 9622. 

■f This is an unusual contraction, but by no means un- 
paralleled; thus, 

Why, fool ! says Venus, thus provokst thou me, 
That being naked thou knowst could conquer thee ? 

Crashaw (ed. Turnbull), p. 123. 

TOL. VIII. 64 



herdistow, 4168. 

artow, 4728. 

hydestow, 5890. 

schaltow, 6998. 

atte beste (at the beste), 29. 

atte siege, 56. 

atte fulle, 653. 

atte laste, 2828. 

atte boord, 10393. 

atte halle, 10394, etc., etc. 

d. The letters r and s were unstable in the older 
English, and subject to frequent metathesis. In the 
transition to modern English these letters have 
changed their position more than once in some 
words, e. g. : — 

berstles, 558 ; S. bristl, Mod. E. bristle. 

brid, 17104 ; S. bridd, E. bird. 

brast, 2612 ; breste, 2613 ; S. berstan, E. burst. 

brent, 948; brenne, 17161 ; S. byrnan, brinnan, E. 

burn, 
carte, 2043 ; S. craet, E. cart, 
crispe, 2167 (crips, House of Fame, iii. 296) ; S. cirps, 

crisp, E. crisp, 
crulle, 81 ; E. curl, 
kers, 3754 ; S. cerse, cresse, E. cress, 
thirled, 2712 ; (nose-) thurles, 559 ; S. ihyrlod, thyrel, 

E. thrilled, (nos) trils. 
thridde, 14251 ; threttene, 7841 ; thritty, 14437 ; 

S. thridda, etc., E. third, etc. 
throp, 8075, 8084 ; S. thorp, E. -thorp, -throp. 
* thurgh, 1098 ; S. thurh, E. through. 

axe, 1349, 12354 ; axyng, 1828 ; S. ascjan, acsjan. 

aske, 3557. 
crispe, S. cirps, see above. 
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Iipsede, 266 ; E. lisped, 
clapsud, 275 ; E. clasped. 

§ 99. Accent. — Many words of French origin 
have two accents ; sometimes on the final syllable, or 
the penult; sometimes thrown further back, as in 
English. 

bataille, 990, 2404. batail, 2099, 2542. 

benlgne, 520, 8973. benigne, 8287. 

discret, 8286. dlscret, 520. 

fortune, 917, 1240, 1254, f&rtune, 927, 1244. 

13710, 16172, 16209. 

honest, 14972. honest, 246. 

labour, 14874. labour, 8093, 12705. 

nature, 11, 10667, 13710. nature, 10801, 13424, 

13444. 

povert, 4519, 6767, 6773, povert, 6749, 6761, 6765, 

8692. 13856. 

prayer, 2269, 2334. preyer, 2423. 

prisoiin, 1177, 1272, 1453. prisoun, 1087, 1109,1238. 

resoun, 37. resoun, 1768, 4639. 

servise, 2489, 1805. servise, 122. 

squyer, 79, 1732. squyer, 1500, 1556. 

vertue, 4, 14882. vertu, 1438, 2751, 8092. 

victbrie, 2241, 2407, 2435. victorie, 874, 2422. 

Examples of the French accent : — 

ther nas disc&rd, rancour, ne hevynesse, 8308. 
glori and honour, regne, tresor, and rent(e), 15697. 

So, Aprtlle, Averil, 1, 6128. April, 4426. 

Arclta, Arclte, 1114, 1128, Arcita, Arcite, 1154, 

1147,1350,1395,1527, 1346, 1598, 2258, 

1530,1542,2860,2941, 2423, 2690, etc. 

etc. 

Cresus, 16245. Cresus, 1948, 16213. 

Grislldes, 8108, 8131, Grisildes, 8086, 8173. 

8211, 8304, etc. 

Noe, 3534 f. N6e, 3539, 3560. 

Plat&, 13376 f, 13384, Plato, 13381, 13391. 

13388. 

Venus, 1906, 2223 f. Venus, 1920, 1939, 

1951. 

So, also, with the nouns of Saxon derivation, in 
-ynge, yng (see § 17) : 

and felawe, felaw (see § 18) : 

mellere, myllere, 544 f, 3167 f; meller, 3923, 

3993, 3998, 4008 : 
yeman, 6962, 12612, 12629 ; yeman, 101, 6977, 
12555, 12580. 



§ 100. Syntax fob Measures, Kinds, etc. — 
a. Nouns denoting a substance measured, weighed, 
or numbered are not put in the genitive, as in modern 
English ; but are in apposition with the noun denoting 
the measure, etc. (as in Saxon sometimes, and in 
German regularly). 

a peyre dys (G. ein Paar Wtirfel), 4384, 14038. 

a peyre plates, 2123. 

a barel ale (G. eine Tonne Bier), 15379. 

a botel hay (G. ein Bund Heu), 16946. 

a busshel whet, 7328, 4310. 

half a quarter otes, 7545. 

the beste galoun wyn, 16956. 

a morsel bred, 15920. 

b. Nouns denoting sort or kind are in like manner 
followed, not by the genitive, but by a noun in appo- 
sition (as also in German). 

a maner deye (G. eine Art Milchfrau), 16332. 
a maner sergeant, 8395 ; so, 3681, 11742, 11745. 
no maner wight, 71, 2546. 
what mestir men, 1712. 
no kyn monay, 14749. 

c. Nouns denoting measures of various kinds are 
not put in the plural after a numeral (as also in Ger- 
man). 

syn thilke day that she was seven night * old, 16359 ; 
this fourtenight, 931 ; thritty winter * he was old, 
14437, 15545, 7233 ; a child of twelf month old, 
14895 ; foure yer* 8487, 8612, 13445. 

twenty thousand scheld, 14763. 

fourty pound, 7688, 13289. 

fyvemyle, 12483 f. 

an hundred thousand del, 17069. 

d. Sometimes numerals preceded by the article a 
are treated like nouns, the thing numbered being put 
in the plural number, but still not in the genitive 
case (compare, a few pears, a great many men, a 
dozen books). 

* Night and winter (S. niht, winter) have commonly the 
plural like the singular in Saxon (instead of nihta, wintras), 
but this is not a peculiarity of inflection : it is a conse- 
quence of a principle of syntax. Year (S. gear) might 
have the plural like the singular at any rate: still the 
cases cited are fair instances of the rule. Fortnight 
(fourtenight, 931) has become a compound noun, and so 
has twelvemonth (a twelve moneth, 653), but these forms 
properly come under c and d. 
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(of florins fyn) wel neygh a seven bushels, 14186. 
a twenty bookes, 296, Tyr. (the right reading), 
a twenty thousand freres, 7277, Tyr. " 
hir maistres clepeth womrnen a gret route, 
and up they risen, a ten other a twelve, 10697. 

According to the same principle, 
a certein frankes, 14745 ; a certeyn yeres, 15663. 
a certeyn of conclusiouns occurs, 3193. 

a certeyn gold, 14815. 

§ 101. Genitive Case. — a. Of Genitives em- 
ployed as adverbs we have these cases : — 

his thonkes (S. his J)ances), 1628, 2109. 
here thonkes (S. hira pances), 2116, iii. 186. 
his willes (S. his willes), 5854. 
needes (S. nMes), 1171, 7887, 10179, etc. 

b. The Genitive sign is not annexed to a com- 
pound phrase, as in English ; thus, 

the wyves love of Bathe (= wife of Bath's love), 9046. 
by my modres Ceres soule (=my mother Ceres's 

soule), 10139. 
Goddes sone of hevene (=God of heaven's son), 

iii. 101. 

c. The Genitive of names of persons and titles of 
books is sometimes used as a nominative : as, Cerces, 
1946 ; Judicum, 15532; as saith us Eneydos, 16845. 

§ 102. Dative Case. — a. After to be. 

wel was him, 2111. 
yow is better, ii. 338. 
the is better, ii. 345. 
wo were us, 8015. 
wo is him, 14421, 10892. 
(wo was his cook, 353.) 
me is wo bygoon, 11628. 
(wo was this womman bigoon, 5338.) 
ther is the schapen of thy wo an ende, 1394. 
or be him loth or leef, 1839. 
if that yow be so leef, 14175. 
loth were him, 488. 
loth hir was, 11903. 
him was lever have, 295. 
the were lever, ii. 339, 16955. 
( him hadde lever, 3541. 
N - B- lal had hir lever han had, 8320. 
(have I lever, 11672 ; I hadde lever, 15379.) 



b. After verbs of motion, as in Saxon. 

goth him, 3434, 4060, 13622, 14748. 

went hir, 4213, 9653, 13038. 

he rydeth him, 1693. 

stalked him, 8401. 

hy the, 13223 ? 

up styrt hir Alisoun, 3822 ? 

c. After other verbs. 

they dreden hem (as in Saxon), ii. 352. 

ne drede the nought, 12252. 

(sche) falleth him to feete, 5524. 

stele hem (from them) half a pekke, 4008. 

us thoughte (it seemed to us), 786, etc. 

§ 103. Pronouns. — Personal Pronouns. 

me, for I, once ; can hem therefore as moche thank 

as me, 1810. 
his, genitive of it ; his office naturel ay wol it holde, 

6726. 

but loke that it have his spokes alle, 7838. 
it am I, it am nat I, as in Saxon and German (for it 

is I, S. ic hit eom), 1462, 1738, 3764, 5529, 14625. 
he in the sense of one, indefinite, iii. 184, 186 ; (his 

= one's), iii. 123, 125, 126; (him), iii. 185 ; (her, 

plural), iii. 184 ; so, himself, 7589. 

he, she, redundant, with proper names. 

he Simplicius Gallus, 6225. 

he Theodomas, 9594. 

he Jakke Straw, 16880. 

to slen him Olefernes, 5360. 

of hir Philologie and he Mercurie, 9608. 

so, 9912, 10564, 6080, 9242, 9247, 16627, etc. 

Both (as in German) follows, and does not pre- 
cede, the genitive of the personal pronoun, as here 
bothe lawes, 4641, etc. 



§ 104. Relative and Interrogative Pronouns. 

a. That is frequently used in conjunction with the 
pronoun he (in a manner resembling the German 
idioms, ich der ich, I that, Du der Du, thou that), so 
that both together express only the relative pronoun, 
as: — 

a knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
that from the tyme that he ferst bigan 
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to ryden out, he lovede chyvalrye, 45. 

al were they sore hurt, and namely oon, 

that with a spere was thirled his brest boon, 2712. 

I saugh today a corps y-born to chirche, 

that now on Monday last I saugh him wirche, 3430. 

among these children was a widow sone, 

that day by day to scole" was his wone, 14915. 

Without the personal pronoun : — 
I have a brother, quod Valirian tho, 
that in this world I love no man so, 12164.* 

So, without that : — 
and to be bounde undur subjeccioun 
of oon sche knew nat his condicioun, 4691. 

b. Which frequently has the signification of what, 
what sort of (like welch in German) ; as, which a 
miracle [ther] bifel anoon, 2677. 

So, 40, 2950, 3611, 5621, 6875, 10896, 11754, 
16065. 

c. Which (the which) is often redundant, as in the 
following phrases : — 

the place which that I was inne, 10891, iii. 122. 
hem whiche that wepith, ii. 330, 348. 
his love the which that he oweth, iii. 110. 

d. What is used for why, like Latin quid, Ger- 
man was : — 

what schulde he studie and make himselven wood? 

184. 
what schulde I alway of his wo endite ? 1382. 

e. What is used in an indefinite sense (like Ger- 
man etwas, was) f : — 

wite ye what? (=wissen Sie was?) 10305, 17014. 

* Mr. Guest considers the relative in these cases to be 
a nominative absolute, equivalent to respecting which, &c, 
and cites from Shakespeare an instance closely resembling 
this last. 

Her frights and griefs, 
Which never tender lady hath borne greater. 

Winter's Tale, II. 2. 

The low English of the present day use which in a 
variety of unaccountable ways, and Mrs. Gamp's talk in 
Martin Chuzzlewit is in this particular perhaps not exag- 
gerated. " I know a lady which her name, I '11 not de- 
ceive you, is Harris," — "If she had abuged me, being in 
liquor, which I thought I smelt her wen she come," — are 
phrases similar to the last two of Chaucer's. 

\ So apparently, at first, in the colloquial " I '11 tell you 
what (Ich will Ihnen was sagen) " : but the emphasis put 
on the what shows that it is not now regarded as indefinite. 



/. Whoso is frequently used in the sense of if 
any one. 

eke Plato seith (who so that can him rede), 743. 
is wryten, God woot (who so cowthe it rede), 4615. 
for craft is al (who so that do it can), 9890. 
Herodes (who so wel the story sought), 13903. 

§ 105. Indefinite Pronouns. 

a. Peculiar uses of one : — 

ire is a sinne, oon the grete of sevene, 7587. 
sche was on the fairest under sonne, 11046, 8088. 
so wel arraied hous as ther was on, 11499. 

b. Peculiar use of ought (like the German etwa 
= forte) : — 

can he ought telle a mery tale or tweye ? 12525. 

§ 106. Prefixes. — The prefixes for- (Ger. ver-, 
Lat. per-, con-) and to- (Ger. zer-, Lat. dis-) have 
not lost their force in Chaucer. The following are 
some examples of their use : — 

for-pyned, 1455. for-kutteth, 17272. 

for-do, 1562, 14538. for-kerveth, 17272. 
for-drunken, 3122, 4148. for-trode, iii. 92. 

for-thinketh, 9780. for-slowthith, iii. 143. 

for-druye, 10723. for-sluggith, iii. 143. 

for-fered, 10840. for-lesith, iii. 155. 

for-brosed, 16100. for-letin, iii. 175. 

to-hewen, 2611. to-tore, 12563. 

to-schrede, 2611. to-breketh, 12835. 

to-broken, 2693. to-tere, 13889. 
to-skatrid, 7551. 

§ 107. Negative Sentences. — Chaucer follows 
the Anglo-Saxon practice with regard to negatives, 
which was (like the Greek) not, as in modern Eng- 
lish, to negative the copula only, but to give a 
negative character to as many words as were suscep- 
tible of being thus affected. Two negatives are per- 
haps more common than one, and verses can often be 
restored to good metre by restoring a ne which has 
been dropped. 

he ne was nought gay, 74. ne trist him never, II. 342. 

ther nys no more to seye, no thing schame ne hadden, 

1124. iii. 105. 

ne been not, ii. 240. 

ther nas no dore that he nolde heve, 552. 

he never yit no vilonye ne sayde, 

in al his lyf, unto no maner wight, 71. 
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he nets no fool ne no demoniak, 7874. 

I wol no thing ne nil no thing certayn, 8522. 

that neyther in halle, ne in noon other hous, 

ne in noon other place, never the mo 

he nolde suffre hir to ryde or go, 9964. 

ne for prayer ne for meede he nyl not be corrupt, 

iii. 90. 
ne wol nought spare no wight for praier ne for gift, 

iii. 90. 
ne God ne knowe thay not, iii. 167. 
ne I ne say wo£, iii. 180. 

ne for woow harm that men doon ne sayn, he ne 
eschaufith nought agayns resoun, iii. 140, etc., etc. 

But = only takes a negative before it, as in Saxon 
and vulgar modern English ; as, 

I nam but deed, 1124. 

(al the sorwe) nys but a litel thing, iii. 91, 179. 

§ 108. Various Particles. 

As, with the fundamental meaning of considering, 
with respect to, so far as concerns, is employed by 
Chaucer in various shades of distinctness and strength, 
decreasing to insignificance.* 

and born him wel, as in so litel space, 87. 

I most as now forbere, 887, 7899, 12872 (cf. German 

alsdann ?). 
this nobil king, as to my wit (had &c), 5623. 
(nought I desire) as for myself, 7557. 
that ye to me assent as in this thing, 8370. 
as by conjecture (hem thought, &c), 8282. 
(unto such a worthi man) acorded not, as by his 

faculte, 244. 
therwith he was, as to speke of lynage, 7947. 
no lenger may the body of him sojourne 
on thorisonte, as in that latitude, 9671. 
I have had my world as in my tyme, 6055. 
ye mpsten be ful derne as in this caas, 3297, 3385, 

6947, 7107. 
I am unknowen as in this contre\ 6979. 

As in supplicating phrases is often absolutely re- 
dundant. 

(Goddes of maydenes) as keep me, 2304. 
(this grace I praye the) as sende love, 2319. 
(every wight I prey) as deme nat, 3172. 
(freend so deere) as lene it me, 3775. 

* A similar loose use of as is now reviving. 



(I pray to al this companye) as taketh nought agreef, 

5773. 
(for Goddes love) as chese a new request, 6642. 
(I yow biseke) as suffrith me, 7253. 
(for Goddis sake) as beth of better cheere, 7883. 
as voucheth sauf to give me, 8761. 
(but thilke God) as kepe my lord, 11201. 
as preyeth hire so grete a flood to bringe, 11371. 
as doth me right, 13581. 

[and also in the following : — 

pay me, quod he, or by the swet seint[e] Anne, 
as I wol bere away thy newe panne, 7196.] 

In like manner so is redundant, in one instance : — 

for love of God so doth your selve grace, 10772. 

as is used as a relative in this one case : there may 
be more, but others have not been noted : — 

his hundred as I spak of now, 1860. 

by in the sense of about : — 

alle this ensamples tel I by this men 

that ben untrewe, and nothing by wommen, 17120. 
erst (followed by than) in the sense of before : — 

schapen was my deth erst than my schert, 1568. 

longe erst than prime rong of eny belle, 14077. 

(without than.) 

for never erst ne saugh sche such a sight, 8212. 

er than also occurs. 

er than the pot be on the fuyr y-do, 12827. 

first is once used in the same way as erst ; — 
I loved hire first then thow, 1157. 

how that, in the sense of however that, although : — 

how that ignoraunce be moder of alle harm, certis 
negligence is the norice, iii. 146. 
inwith, in the sense of within : — 

this purs hath sche inwith hir bosom hud, 9818. 

the piry inwith your armes for to take, 10216. 

considered hath inwith his dayes olde, 9268. 

long on (S. gelang), in the sense of along of, be- 
cause of: — 
som sayd it was long on the fuyr-makyng, 12850. 
I cannot telle wherow it was long, 12858. 

noon, in the sense of no (= not) : — 

whether ye wol or non, 11090, iii. 105, 108. 
and if that he encrecsed were or noon, 14492. 
(tel me) is he a clerk or noon, 12544, iii. 105. 
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outher — other = either — or (S. oSSe — oSSe), 1595, 
1596, iii. 109. 
others or, 9157, 10697, 13730, 13731. 
outher — outher — or, 13077, 13078. 

that expressing entreaty, like French que : — 
mercy, and that ye not discover me ! 9816. 
ne that thy tale make us for to slepe, 7890. (?) 

ther in the sense of where, 172, 224, 249, 7042, 8696, 
10812. 

til in the sense of unto : — 

I wol the lede unto the Pope Urban. 

til Urban? 12234: so, 1480, 7348. 

unto in the sense of until: — 

and evere schal, unto myn herte sterve, 1146. 
unto the Sonne gan arise, 5211. 

up in the sense of upon : — 
up peril of [Wright has on] my lif, 6727. 

uppon for on : — 

a long surcote of pers uppon he hadde, 619. 

§ 109. Certain Peculiar Phrases. 

after souper, used as a noun (like afternoon). 
at after souper, 10616, 11531: so at after mete, 9795. 

cq» thank = scire gratias, savoir gre, 1810, 3066. 
do = cause, make. 

sche that doth me al this wo endure, 2398. 

and som tyme doth Theseus hem to rest, 2623. 

ne do no force of dremes (make no account), 
16427. 

So in the sense of cause to he (like the German 
lassen). 

(the children) he dede gelde, 15638. 

do me drenche (have me drowned), 10075. 

So again, with the addition of let. 
he leet the fest of his nativite" 
don cryen . . . 10360. 
let do him calle, 13588. 

gesse, in the New England sense of think. 
who so wel remembrith him of these tydinges, I gesse 

his synne schal not torne him to delit, iii. 91. 
al be thay grevous synnes, I gesse thay ben not 
dedly, iii. 119. 
go =vHdk (like German gehen). 

wher I ryde or go (a very common phrase in 
old poetry), 2254. 



he nolde suffre hir to ryde or go, 9964, 7175, etc. 
(his felaw was go walkid in the town, 7360, must 
be a bad reading ; Tyrwhitt has y-walkid.) 

much in the sense of great. 

moche and lite (great and small), 496. 

for the more part (greater part), 2826. 

in his moste pryde (greatest pride), 897. 
nale, atte = at the ale-house, occurs, 6931. 
schal in the original sense of owes, is bound to. 

so faren we, if I schal say the sothe, 12590. 
folowe hire wille in al, 

as any lover to his lady schal, 11062. (?) 

(More distinctly in the sense of owes, if the read- 
ing is correct, and there is no ellipsis, in Court of 
Love ; by the faith I shall to God, v. 131). 

slyde, let, in the modern sense. 

well neigh al othir cures let he slyde, 7958. 

sworn, apparently in the sense of sworn the contrary. 
som wikke aspect or disposicioun 
of Saturne, by sum constellacioun, 
hath geven us this ; although we hadde it sworn, 
so stood the heven whan that we were born, — 
we moste endure it . . . 1089 - 1090. 
and walk I wold, as I had don biforn, 
fro hous to hous, although he had it sworn, 6222. 
unneth[e] trowed thay, but dorst han sworn, 
that to Janicle, of which I spak biforn, 
sche daughter were (i. e. was not), 8279 - 81. 

The same phrase (although we had it sworn) is 
ambiguous in 12609. 

Though al the world had the contrary swore occurs, 
10639, 1668. 

the, definite article, with abstract noun, 
thexperiens wot wel it is not so, 5706. 
thexperiens so preveth every day, 10112. (?) 
experiens without the article, 5583. 

these, curiously used somewhat like the Latin iste, but 

in a fainter sense. 

these wormes, [ne] these moughtes, ne these 
mytes, 

upon my perel fretith hem never a deel, 6142, 3. 

wher as these robbours and these theves by kynde, 
12587. 

So, 10961, 10962, 12995. 
wear on, upon = wear. 

and wered upon my gay scarlet gytes, 6141. 

that werith on a coverchief or a calle, 6600. 
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who was who occurs, 4299. 

but sikirly sche wiste nat who was who. 

§ 110. Peculiar Order of Prepositions. 

whan these trespasours and repentynge folk of here 
folies . . . hadden herd what the messangeres 
sayden, ii. 381. 
doth digne fruyt of penitence, iii. 85. 

But, — doon workes worthy of confessioun, iii. 87. 
ye lerned men in lore, 14389. 

ye, for an haire clout to wrap in me (me in), 14151. 
(fader hath he non) that I of woot (wot of), 5441. 
of al this thing which that I of have sayd, 7827. 
a long surcote of pers upon he hadde (had on), 619. 
with hempe[d] heres on his browes stowte (hair 

combed on), 2136. 
sche was wel more blisful on to see (to look on), 3247. 
oure ground{e) litarge eek on the porfurye (litharge 

ground on), 12703. 
to doon al that a man bilongeth unto (belongs to a 

man), 9333. 
som what to quyte with the knightes tale (requite the 
tale with), 3121. 

to hel'e with your eyen (heal your eyes with), 

10246. 
to helen with this hauk, 10955. 
to blynde with this prest, 13079. 
that no goodnes ne hath to paye with his dette, 
iii. 98. 



§ 111. Ellipsis. 

Of the relative pronoun. 
there was non auditour [iAarf] cowde on him 

wynne, 596. 
and in a purs of silk [that] heng on his schert, 9757. 
a pyn [that] stant in his ere, 10630. 
he sent after a clerk [$a£] was in the toun, 13555. 

Of to before the Infinitive. 

now is tyme [to] wake al night, 3672. 
he was worthy [to] have his lif, 6627. 

Of the personal pronoun, when subject, 
us thoughte it nas nat worth to make it wys, 
and [we] graunted him withoute more avys, 787. 
this thing was graunted, and [we] oure othus swore, 
with ful glad herte, and prayden him also, 813. 
ye, false harlot, hast [thou] ? 4266. 
(than schal he knowe al her harlotrye) ; ye, schal 
[he]? 10138. 

Of be. 

that is, or schal [be], whil that the world wol dure, 
1362. 

Of have. 

he wold hir [have] hent anoon, 3347. 

Of it. 

ner gingling of the bellis (were it not for), 16280. 
nere myn extortions, I might not lyven, 7021. 
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APPENDIX 



It will not be out of place to add to these notes a few citations, exemplifying such of the principal points 
in Chaucer's language as have not been already illustrated in that way. In so doing, the order of verses has 
been followed, and the points intended to be illustrated are indicated by numbers referring to the foregoing 
sections. 

Verse. Section. 

129. ne wette hire fyngres in hire sauce deepe. 85, 19, 69. 

230. he may not wepe, though him sore smerte. 60, 69, 56 a. 

456. I durste swerg they weyghede ten pound(e). 89. 

610. he cowde bettre than his lord purchace. 53 a, 60. 

673. that streyt was comen from the court of Rome. 19. 

ful lowde he sang, Com(e) hider, love, to me. 12. 

822. we dronken, and to rests wente echoon. 55, 17. 

956. him thoughts that his herte' wolde breke. 53 a, 4, 60. 

1221. how gret a sorwe suffreth now Arcite ! 16, 19. 

the deth he feleth thorugh his herte smyte : 4, 60. 

he weepeth, weyleth, cryeth pitously. 50. 

1299. and eek with peyne that love me geveth also. 91 a, 91 c, 95. 

1612. have heere my trouthe, to morwe I nyl not fayle. 89, 91 c, 60. 

1616. and ches the best, and lef the worst for me. 58 b, 36 b. 

1805. here wages and here fees for here servise. 85, 19. 

2306. chaste godesse, wel wost thou that I. 19. 

2521. som sayd he loked grym, as he wold fight. 53 b. 
2807. gan fayle whan the herte felte deth. . 60, 4, 53 a. 

2847. yit ther ne lyvede never man, he seyde. 53 a. 

2960. ne how the liche-wake was y-holde. 14, 4, 61. 

3095. com neer, and tak your lady by the hond. 58 b, 17. 

3557. aske nought why, for though thou aske me. 58 a, 56 a. 
3699. my fayre bryd, my swete cynamome, 30, 29 (or 32), 19. 

awake, lemman myn, and speketh to me. 58 d. 

3726. have doon, quod sche ; com of, and speed the fast[e]. 91 c, 58 b. 

4049. the more queynte knakkes that they make, 38 b, 52 c. 

the more wol I stele whan I take. 38 b, 60, 48. 

4052. the grettest clerks beth not the wisest men. 35 a. 

4300. but as sche saugh a whit thing in hir ye, ) 2. 

and whan sche gan this white thing aspye. ) 32, 60. 

4649. saveth my lyf, and beth nat recheles : 59. 

goth, geteth hire that hath my lyf in cure. 59, 19. 

5010. sche wolde do no synne by no weye. 53 a, 16, 14. 

5590. and alle were worthy men in here degre\ 91 a, 86, 85. 

5859. mote thi wicked necke be to-broke. 56, 3, 61. 
5947. o leve sire schrewe, Jhesu schort(e) thy lif. 91 c, 90, 3, 91 e. 

6015. com ner, my spouse, let me ba thy cheeke. 58 b, 19, 4. 

7017. I spare not to take, God it woot. 48, 60. 

7026. but, leve brother, telle me thy name. 34, 58, 3. 
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7056. ful many a cause, lieve sir sompnour. 

7070. if that him liste stonde ther agayn. 

7133. herke, my brother, herke by thi faith. 

7481. no drynke which that dronke might hem make, 

but ther in abstinence prey and wake. 
7593. I couthe of ire seyn so moche sorwe, 

my tale schulde laste til to morwe. 
7655. his sone was slayn, ther is no more to say. 
7696. for who can teche and werken as we conne. 
7728. in hope for to fynde ther a gifte. 
7908. highte this clerk, whos rethorique swete. 
8082. but heighe God som tyme sende can 

his grace unto a litel oxe stalle. 
9108. God schilde that it scholde so byfalle. 
9215. ther may no tonge telle or herte think[e]. 
9475. hir freische beaut^ and hir age tendre. 
9504. that no wight with his blisse parten schal. 
9521. that I schal have myn heven in erthe heere. 
9768. whan that the heighe masse was i-doon. 
9859. though he no more hadde than his scherte. 
9876. and subtilly this lettre doun sche thruste 
under his pylow, rede it if him luste : 
sche takith him by the hond, and hard him twiste, 
so secrely that no wight of it wiste, 
and bad him be al hool, and forth sche wente 
to January, when that he for hir sente. 
9919. save he himself, for of the smal'e wyket") 
he bar alway of silver a smal cliket. ) 
10133. unto this olde, blinde, worthy knight. 
10330. him lakked nought that longed to a kyng. 
10484. his steede which that schon as sonne bright. 
10823. that no wight wende that he couthe feyne. 
10987. quod the Frankeleyn, considering thin youthe, \ 
so felingly thou spekest, sire, I aloue the. ) 

11091. for in this world certein no wight ther is. 
11843. as of the trewest and the beste wif. 
12221. sayde this blisful faire mayde deere. 
12590. so faren we, if I schal say the sothe. ) 

now, quod oure ost, yit let me talke to the. ) 
12621. hold now thi pees, and spek no wordes mo. 
12664. that whil I lyve schal I quite never. 
12798. but that good hope crepeth in oure herte, 

supposing ever, though we sore smerte. 
12991. at youre comaundement, sire, trewely. 
13132. and whan this alcamister saugh his tyme, 

rys up, sire prest, quod he, and stonde by me. 
13485. for al to soone may sche lerne lore 
of boldenesse whan sche is a wyf. 
13700. therefore I rede yow this counseil take, 

vol. vin. 65 



J 



19, 34, 90. 


56 a, 60. 


58. 


14, 61, 60. 


19, 60. 


7,30, 16. 


11,56 3,60,14. 


12 (91 a), 90. 


60, 52 c. 


3, 60, 16. 


53 a, 19,29. 


30, 3, 60. 


3, 14. 


56 b, 56 a, 60. 


4. 


30 (or 32), 20, 19. 


17, 60. 


91 e, 4, 69. 


30 (or 32), 4. 


38 J, 56 5, 16. 


19, 53 a. 


53 a. 


53 a. 


53 a. 


53 a. 


53 a. 


32. 


32. 


53 b. 


3,4. 


17, 53 b, 60. 


16. 


17. 


35 a, 33. 


53 a, 35 c, 15,29. 


52 b, 14. 


19, 60. 


58 b, 22. 


48. 


3, 85, 4. 


69,56 c. 


85, 90, 71. 


3. 


58 b, 90, 59 b. 


69, 60, 16. 


16. 


48, 60. 
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14233. 
14340. 
14858. 



15024. 
15037. 

15109. 

15287. 

15599. 
16309. 
16421. 

16704. 
16792. 
17270. 



forsakith synne, er synne yow forsake. 59 a, 16, 56 a. 

what schulde we than do ? what schuld we say ? 55 b, c. 

cometh forth anon, and knelith her adoun. 59 a. 

my lady Prioresse, by your leve, 19, 16. 

so that I wist I scholde' yow not greve, 56 5, 60. 

I wolde deme that ye telle scholde 53 a, 60, 56 5. 

a tale next, if so were that ye wolde. 10, 86, 56 b. 

so lowde that al the place bigan to rynge. * 91 e,f, 60. 

unnethe might the people that was there 69, 19, 72 b. 

this newe Rachel bringe fro the beere. 60, 1 6. 

approche ner, and loke merily. 58. 

now ware you, sires, and let this man have space. 90, 91 c. 

his bridel as the sonne schon, 4. 

or as the moone light. 3. 

thurghout the wide world his name ran. 17, 3. 

bisyde a grove, stondyng in a dale. 14. 

for fere of beres, or of boles blake, 22, 40. 

or elles blake develes wol hem take. 73, 40, 22, 60. 

the same nighte thurgh the hegge brast. 32, 17, 7. 

he moste wynke, so lowde he wolde crien. 53 a, 60. 

in mochel speche synne wantith nought. 4. 



